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PEACE 


Death of Grant Wood 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


the buds on the elm trees in my 

back yard were beginning to look 
fat, Grant Wood came down to my 
house in Kansas City and talked over 
the new things he was about to under- 
take. He had a group of historical 
subjects in his mind and he was experi- 
menting with new and faster methods 
for the execution of these. 

Artists tend to get nervous and drawn 
before impending change in creative 
method and though Grant was rosy and 
plump he was obviously under strain. 
At home where he was mixed up in 
university faculty politics, he had been 
through an ugly winter of small bicker- 
ing with small people and, though he 
had won out, that business had also 
left a mark. Grant suffered over triv- 
ialities. But there was strength in him 
and a drive for work. “Tommy,” he 
said, with the false modesty which art- 
ists always put on when they want to 
boast about coming triumphs over their 
confreres, “I think you may see some- 
thing really good come out of me in 
the next few years.” That was when I 
drove him down to the train. 

The next time I saw Grant was in 
January of this year. He was lying in a 
hospital bed, skinny and yellow with 
the color of death. He winked at me 
when I came in. He pretended he was 
interested in getting back to painting 
but he knew he was dying. I didn’t 
stay long because he was too weak to 
talk much. He died on the thirteenth 
of February without having had time 
even to begin working on what he had 


[: the early spring of 1941, just as 


visioned and talked about. The last of 
his energies had gone into rounding up 
two paintings projected years ago and 
into one last lithograph which but 
barely suggested the nature of his com- 
ing change of direction (see page 163). 

No one will ever know what Grant 
was going to be. There are many who 
cannot know now even what he was 
because of the disturbances which the 
impact of his unusual personality left 
on them and on the world in which 
they live. Grant was a very simple man. 
Others less simple could never under- 
stand why he was so famous. People 
who knew dates or were otherwise 
bright in conventional ways choked be- 
fore the acclaim given to this obviously 
middle-western character who was so 
slow of speech and so devoid of the 
usual paraphenalia of sophistication. 
Some of these are still choking. 

It is so hard sometimes for people 
who think about things to comprehend 
the significance of people who do 
things. Thinkers have to be unusually 
intelligent to see that what appears 
to be so obvious to them after its 
creation was not so obvious before. 
Frequently outraged by the simplicity 
of the creator’s accomplished fact, too 
many protect their egos through a ques- 
tioning of his motives and accompany- 
ing procedures and by belittling the 
nature of his discoveries. This is the 
pitiful age-old defense of the sterile 
against the creative. It is transparent 
and is known to all, even to those who 
use it, but it is always and eternally 
with us. 
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Grant Wood was successful but he 
faced hard and jealous criticism most 
of his days. Now that he is dead some 
of it continues—human gnats here and 
there still suck his corpse for juice to 
mix with their venom. I don’t like this 
because Grant was my friend, but it 
does not cause me much worry about 
his final place in American history. 

When this War is over, a new and 
better America whipped into shape by 
sacrifice and hardened by a rebirth of 
male will is going to rise. If this does 
not occur there will be no America. 

When this new America looks back 
for landmarks to help gauge its for- 
ward footsteps, it will find a monu- 
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ment standing up in the midst of much 
wreckage. Twisted and broken the ref- 
use of America’s pre-war decadence will 
lie all about. The petty critical artifices 
and pretenses, the cultural frauds, the 
cultural imitations, the slavish cultural 
tourism of America’s pre-war art world 
will be in that wreckage. The monv- 
ment rising out of it will shine with 
the light of a strong personal and cul- 
tural identity. It will shine also with 
the light of great art of which these 
are the prime constituents. Guided by 
it new Americans will find a way to 
speak and do in American terms. 

This monument will be made out of 
Grant Wood’s works. 


Grant 


JOHN STEUART CURRY 


December 7, 1941, ended an era 
which in a few years we will look 
back on as golden. The works of Grant 
Wood will stand like monuments of 
that age. They will be referred to and 
reproduced again and again as a true 
and penetrating analysis of a phase of 
life of that era. 

Grant Wood did more than any other 
artist of our time to awaken in the 
minds of the American people an in- 
terest in American painting, and as a 
middle western regionalist Grant in- 
spired and taught the young painters 
of the present that in their own en- 
vironment there is a wealth of material 
to interpret. It was once almost impos- 
sible for an American artist to receive 
serious recognition without going to 
Europe to paint, or approximating it 


by painting certain sacrosanct New 
England areas like Gloucester or New- 
port. Grant, through his own work, his 
teaching and lecturing, helped change 
that. He jarred Americans awake to an 
earnest desire to interpret and appre- 
ciate the endless glories of America’s 
landscape, life and people. In his career 
he practiced what he preached by sell- 
ing his art locally in Iowa, by returning 
there to paint the familiar scene no 
matter where he had studied—the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, Julien’s in Paris, 
Belgium. And because of his sincerity, 
his earnest belief in this philosophy 
of doing the thing you understand 
and love best, he has received world- 
wide acclaim. The critics in Paris were 
intrigued and enthusiastic over his 
“Daughters of Revolution.” Pope Pius 
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XI wrote him asking for reproductions 
of his paintings so that he might see 
more of his work. And by the simplest, 
least art-knowing layman Grant's works 
are understood and loved. 

He had a lesson he taught his stu- 
dents and all painters. He urged and 
insisted that they paint themselves into 
their pictures. Their interpretation of a 
scene or a model, their style, their 
manner, alone could make a picture 


important. And again it was he who 
lived the truth of the thought. His 
personality, as it touched and moulded 
the subject before him, shows in all of 
his mature work. This element, this 
nameless ability to interpret in just Ais 
own way, this most personal faculty 
that was buried deep in his own soul, 
is the factor that makes Grant’s paint- 
ing great. 


The Wake 


IRMA WASSALL 


He sleeps in state, who was all his life our friend, 
Surrounded by candles, evergreen and snow. 

And if we mourn his early death, we spend 

Our tears in secret, remembering a year ago, 

When, in another winter, we awoke at dawn 

From grieving dreams of another dear friend gone, 
To find a new friend with us; and we took his hand, 
And together ventured out into the land. 


We watched the ice and cold falling away 

From the earth like a chrysalis, like the clothes of a child 
Stripped for bathing in the warm green water of May; 
And we felt the summer sun grow hot, unmild. 


We watched the days progress to ripening fruit 

(That mocked us or delighted us) enroute 

To harvesting and profit, or falling to rot 

Upon the ground leaf-blanketed. And what 

Has that to do with our companion fading 

To his life’s end, amid the festive decorations 

In the Christmas streets? The memories promenading, 
The garlanding his death with late appreciations ? 


He gave us all his nights and days (three hundred sixty-five) 
Who now is white and still in winter. We who survive 
Build colored fires drawn from the earth and sky, 

And warm ourselves with wine and music’s cry. 


He is gone to his grave, and in the pallid morning after, 
We stir from sleep, and find on cold surveyance 


The decorations torn from every rafter, 
The wine forgotten, the music still, and the fire in abeyance. 


The Election 


ELIZABETH KNAPP 


the whole election. You have 
about thirty votes, and that’s 
enough for us to win. And we'll fix 
things up for you. If Sam gets in, he'll 
see to it you're ‘pointed dog catcher.” 
“TIL tell ’em all. God knows I don’t 
want Whitey back in,” Possum pro- 
tested. He was a short wiry individual, 
with something in his expression to 
suggest the origin of his nickname and 
more in his character to justify it. 
“Do more’n tell ’em. Make ’em. Get 
each and every one of them out,” his 
superior ordered. “I got my orders from 
county headquarters that this township 
has got to elect Sam Delaney. You 
know why our roads are in such poor 
shape; you know we can’t get a bigger 
school ’propriation until we get a man 
on the township committee that the 
county fellows can play ball with. 
Course it’s been left pretty late. This 
runnin’ on sticker is bad business. 
Harder work for us. But they didn’t 
make up their minds to give me money 
in time to run him in the primary.” 
The third man tilted his chair back. 
“It’s bad business to split a ticket. Very 
bad. These fights inside a party don’t 
do the party no good. Take lots of 
fellows, just so long as they vote Re- 
publican, they don’t care who it is, a 
Gilmer man or a Clean Government 
cand’date.” His tone gave his opinion 
of Clean Government backing. “You 
figured out any way to approach 
Dubois? I'll get Charlie to talk to 
Miller; five votes in that family if 
Charlie can get ‘em for us.” 


ee | i Nest may be the key to 


Possum fully appreciated the im- 
portance of sitting in the Henderson 
dining-room when election plans were 
being made. He glanced from the 
clothes drying on top of the square 
heater to the golden oak sideboard 
piled with newspapers and sewing, to 
the picture of a salmon on the wall. 
Some day he expected to have a dining 
room like this; and before election the 
big men of the township would gather 
there. 

““Here’s a bunch of stickers for you. 
Be sure when you give ‘em out to 
remind people they can either paste in 
the sticker or write the name in.” 

“Chanty’s mother can’t write,” Pos- 
sum murmured. “Can’t read either. 
Chanty will have to learn her on a 
sample ballot where to paste the sticker 
in. 

“Don’t forget she’s got to make a 
cross by the sticker. If you don’t make 
a cross it don’t count. I know she can 
make a cross because she signs her 
pension check by her mark; and any- 
how she knows how to make a cross 
from voting.” 

The third man rose from his chair 
by the square heater. “Come on, Hen- 
derson, Whitey’s giving the Rosebud 
Social Community Club a beer party 
tonight and we want to go hang around 
awhile. Hear first hand what he prom- 
ises the darkies.” 

“Damn coons! Get a contribution out 
of both sides for their club, then vote 
as they please,” Henderson returned. 
“You'd better get busy Possum, ’cause 
election’s only a few days off. Run out 
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of stickers, let me know.” 

So Possum went to work lining up 
his thirty votes, proud of being the 
political boss of Eagle Nest, a little 
pocket of some thirty citizens of Boon- 
ville Township, located on a small bluff 
on the creek. They had to come to him, 
Henderson and Drake, or any of them, 
when they needed these votes. Even 
though Whitey figured his re-election 
was a sure thing, he too had spoken 
to Possum. 

It worked the other way too, for 
when anybody in Eagle Nest wanted 
work on the road, or a relief order, 
or got raided, he came to Possum to 
have it straightened out. Possum was 
supposed to use his influence then. And 
his big point in campaigning against 
Whitey was that as long as Whitey 
remained on the township committee 
he blocked Possum at every turn. He 
called up the relief director as soon as 


there was any demand for pickers, to 
remind him that the Willis, Smithers 


and Chant families could all be pick- 
ing instead of on relief. Possum could 
hardly get himself on the road, let 
alone his friends. 

Before he went home that night, he 
stopped in the Smither’s kitchen, where 
the air was grayish with smoke from 
the wood stove, flavored with odors of 
food and the kerosene lamp and peo- 
ple. Mrs. Smithers stood by the pump, 
working the handle slowly to rinse a 
tub of clothes. ‘Been tryin’ to do up 
a few things for the kids. Their teacher 
sent home a note again that they're 
dirty. I can’t do everything,” she said 
with resentment. 

“You got a lot to do,” Possum agreed 
with her. “Maybe I'll be able to put 
Billy on the road after election. It 
would help you out, I know.” 
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“If Whitey Davis gets in, you won't.” 

“That's just it. Sam Delaney is run- 
nin’ on sticker. We got to get Whitey 
off the township committee before we 
gets our fair share. I’m givin’ you 
stickers, and you're to paste "em in and 
mark a cross in front.” 

“Paste ‘em in where?” 

Possum had a brilliant flash. “Paste 
‘em in over Whitey’s name. Only don’t 
forget to mark a cross in front. It don’t 
count without you make a cross.” 

Pasting Sam Delaney’s sticker over 
Whitey’s name pleased Possum by its 
insolence. It would rub in his defeat 
thoroughly. Whitey had it coming to 
him. 

Possum kept at his work eagerly. And 
everything moved smoothly, even to 
Harley Willis. Mrs. Willis was afraid 
Harley would have to be sent back to 
the asylum before election because he 
was going into one of his bad spells, 
but Possum persuaded them to keep 
him locked up until he voted. 

“If he gets out on me everybody in 
Boonville will lock their doors,” said 
Mrs. Willis bitterly. “Goes on like he’d 
hurt em. He wouldn’t touch no one.” 

“Well, womenfolk don’t like the 
door opened on ’m and somebody walk- 
ing in,” Possum argued mildly. 

“If they wouldn’t scream he wouldn’t 
get excited. That’s all that riles him up, 
screamin’ and runnin’ from him. His 
uncle was like that. All the Willises 
is odd,’ Mrs. Willis admitted dispas- 
sionately. “‘Not crazy, but odd. I hate 
to send him back to the ’sylum. I don’t 
know how they use him there.” 

“Well, I would like to see him vote 
Tuesday. See, if we had a man on our 
township committee that the county fel- 
lows can depend on, we'd get better 
roads. And y’know that means road- 
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work for all of us. But Whitey’s tied 
up with the Clean Government group, 
and the county bosses ain’t goin’ to 
work with none of that crowd. If he 
works for the Clean Government candi- 
dates in this election you can’t look for 
Gilmer’s crowd to turn around and 
give us roads and whatever we want, 
afterwards.” 

“All I care about,” Mrs. Willis said 
wearily, “is for the menfolk to get 
work on the road. I'd like to see three 
pay checks comin’ in here again. And 
you're right, that’s something hasn't 
happened since Whitey’s been in.” 

“You folks paste these stickers over 
Whitey’s name and don’t forget to 
make a cross, and we'll soon have him 
out.” 

That was the way to get votes, 
Possum reflected with satisfaction, get 
them to see which way it benefits them 
to vote. And all the time what he was 
really working for was to be dog 
catcher. 

As dog catcher, he would issue li- 
censes, and each license would net him 
twenty-five cents. The job carried an 
allowance for maintaining a dog pound 
with a two dollar bonus for destroying 
every unclaimed dog. He stepped off 
the dimensions for the dog pound in 
back of his house several times a day. 
Never before had he had a chance at 
such a good job. It would be the mak- 
ing of him. 

Sunday Drake brought him ten dol- 
lars which was both to pay him for 
his time and take care of any expense 
such as beer or gasoline. Even while 
Possum pocketed the money he was 
considering how much Drake and Hen- 
derson must get, as township bosses. 
They must get twenty-five apiece, all 
the work they did. It was another thing 
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to look forward to. 

So Sunday evening when he dropped 
in at the Colonial House, a stucco 
residence circa 1920, with the bar in 
the front room, he treated all his 
cronies to the five-cent beers that were 
the Colonial House’s special claim to 
fame and which accounted for the 
creek patronage. Naturally just before 
election everybody was talking politics. 
This was Possum’s chance to remind 
those gathered there how few favors 
Whitey had handed out along the creek 
during his tenure of office. 

There was no argument, but that 
still did not mean that the votes were 
guaranteed. Sometimes a man was un- 
popular and yet people were lazy about 
getting out to vote. They had to be 
sure of gaining something. 

To Randolph Chant, Possum ex- 
plained in detail as they stood apart, 
“Don’t forget, soon as Sam Delaney 
is on the township committee, there’s 
going to be more money spent on the 
school. If they put inside toilets in and 
build a nauditorium, there will be 
plenty of work. And if they do that, 
they're goin’ to ‘point a full time 
matron.” 

“Matron? ’At’s a job Corinda could 
do,” Randolph Chant said, exactly as 
Possum intended him to. 

“Sure, Corinda’s just the girl for such 
a job. And it would be nice if she was 
bringing in twelve, fifteen dollars a 
week.” 

“I should say so,” said Chant feel- 
ingly. This past year Corinda had left 
her husband and brought home two 
children to make inroads on the Chant 
budget, which consisted largely of the 
grandmother's pension check. 

“Whitey is ‘posed to all ’at improve- 
ment for the school,’’ Possum said with 
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cunning. “Holds toilets and a naudi- 
torium don’t help learnin’ none. That's 
the kind of man we got to deal with 
in Whitey. He don’t care if people’s 
got to live or not. So you remember 
to paste these stickers I’m givin’ you 
over his name. And don’t forget to 
make your cross. You show your 
mother how?” 

“Yeah, I showed her. She ain’t goin’ 
to vote for nobody else. I was afraid 
it would confuse her if she hadda paste 
in the sticker and then vote the whole 
ticket besides.” 

“That's all right. It’s mainly Sam 
we're interested in down here.” 

Like any other good boss, Possum 
did not relax his vigilance just because 
he had the votes promised him. On 
election day itself he was out, piling 
people in his old green car; and stand- 
ing around the firehouse where the vot- 
ing was going on. 

Finally the polls closed. The count 
began. From the beginning it was close 
—it would be close, Possum assured 
himself, when they didn’t hardly have 
time to run Sam. Bad business to run 
a candidate on stickers. Henderson and 
Drake were nervous too, as the count, 
relayed out of the firehouse, stayed 
close. They grumbled, “It’s Gilmer’s 
fault for not giving us money soon 
enough. If we’d run him in the pri- 
mary it would be different now. The 
Clean Government gang will edge in 
more and more if they won’t spend the 
money to defeat ’em.” 

They repaired morosely to the Colon- 
ial House for beers. When it became 
evident that the results could not be 
determined until the count was com- 
pleted sometime after midnight, they all 
went home to bed. 

Next morning, Possum got down to 


the store early, where he heard the dis- 
astrous news of Whitey’s re-election. 
He had gone back in by some twenty- 
five votes. This was sickening enough, 
but the entire world tumbled around 
Possum’s ears when the storekeeper said 
briskly, ‘“‘’Bout thirty ballots were 
thrown out because they were marked 
wrong. A lot of people pasted Sam 
Delaney’s name over Whitey’s name.” 

‘“Didn’t—didn’t they make a cross 
in front?” 

“That wouldn’t matter. Pasting a 
sticker over a name ain’t legal. There’s 
a place for it on the ballot; that’s 
what the Personal Choice column is 
for. The people that done it just lost 
their votes.” 

Possum was thinking fast. He felt 
the need to get off by himself to think 
—before he met anybody from Eagle 
Nest. 

But as he stepped outside the store, 
he found Chant and Smithers waiting. 
They closed in on him. 

“I s’pose you know we good as never 
voted?” Chant said. “Lost our votes.” 

“Wait a minute,” Possum plead. “I 
can make it good. I—I knew what I 
was doin’. You fellows give me a 
chance.” 

Smithers growled, “I can’t figure you 
out, this time. I don’t know who you 
doublecrossed, yourself or us. But I 
knows how to take care of a double- 
crosser.”” 

“Look, am I boss of Eagle Nest or 
ain’t I? Don’t you s’pose I can handle 
a thing like—like this? You ain’t heard 
the whole story. The day’s young yet. 
See if you don’t change your minds,” 
he added wildly, talking for time. 

He knew that the truce was only 
temporary. If he couldn’t get out of 
this, some night he would be grabbed 
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when he came out of the Colonial 
House, escorted down a back lane and 
beaten up, according to the ways of 
Eagle Nest. 

He put in the next few hours look- 
ing along the creek for likely places 
to set his traps as soon as the season 
opened, driving out to look at a wood 
lot someone was trying to interest him 
in cutting over, and stopping to inspect 
the dredging operation on the creek. 
But there was not the pleasure for him 
in these activities that there should have 
been. The thought running mournfully 
through his mind was that he had lost 
his chance at being dog catcher. The 
twenty-five cents a license, the allow- 
ance for the dog pound, the bonus for 
putting unclaimed dogs to sleep, were 
all gone. How had he ever made that 
mistake? It all came of having no time 
to get the thing worked out. 

Presently his beady dark eyes bright- 
ened. He stuck out his upper lip with 
thought. And when the dredging crew 
stopped to eat and he knew it was 
noon, he headed his car towards 
Whitey’s. 

“Well, I'm glad you made it, fel- 
low,” he began. “Did what I could for 
you.” 

Whitey’s eyes widened. He was a big, 
slow moving man. 

“Like I promised,” Possum added. 
“You remember askin’ me to do what 
I could?” 

“Oh yeah. Yeah, guess I do.” 

“Well, I done it. Eagle Nest votes 
like I say.” 

Whitey looked at Possum, and back 
at a wrench he was holding. “Thirty 
ballots was thrown out cause they was 
marked wrong. Heard around that you 
told ‘em wrong.” 

Possum nodded, his black eyes 
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hooded. ‘Sure. Had to give out the 
stickers like Henderson told me. I been 
workin’ with them, but somehow they 
ain’t my type. I'd like to get in with 
a crowd that does things different.” He 
allowed this to sink in, then he said 
with meaning, “You can see that Eagle 
Nest votes just like I say. No questions 
asked, just go to the polls and vote.” 

“So I see,” Whitey agreed, and Pos- 
sum did not ask himself if it were 
complimentary. “Well, thanks. And 
maybe I can do you a favor some time.” 

“’At’s all right,” Possum murmured. 
“How about dog-catcher ?” 

“Dog catcher?” 

“I could of had that job if I'd of 
worked for Henderson. I got a good 
place for the pound. I'll put all I have 
into the job. Won't be no dogs runnin’ 
loose around the township if I’m dog 
catcher. Day and night, that’s me when 
I got a job to do.” 

“Tl have to think it over,” Whitey 
said slowly. 

Possum’s mind leapt ahead to speak- 
ing to the other two members of the 
township committee. His big talking 
point must be that he controlled Eagle 
Nest to a vote. Give him a little wider 
scope and he’d control more votes. 

“Let me know any time you wants 
anything done, Whitey. There ain’t any- 
thing I won't do if it’s got to be done.” 

“So I’ve heard,” Whitey said drily. 
But the thought arose in his mind that 
there were frequently disagreeable jobs 
to be done in connection with political 
office, and he filed Possum’s name for 
future reference. 

Possum went home and stepped off 
the space for the dog pound once more. 
He’d drive the posts tomorrow and get 
his lumber ready. When he saw Smith- 
ers and Willis coming down to speak 
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to him, he felt able to cope with them. 
“Got it all fixed up, boys,” he said 
happily. “Talked with Whitey and I’m 
gettin’ things all fixed up for us.” 
“Tll get on the road this winter 
then,” Smithers said. 
“Sure you will,” Possum seconded 
him heartily. Let each day take care of 
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fours out of the pile and laid them to 
one side. “Wouldn't be surprised, fel- 
lows, if I works altogether with the 
Clean Government gang. They are get- 
ting stronger all the time. Made a 
pretty good showing in this election. 
If they’re going to get control of the 
county they will need men like me. I 


itself. “I talked quite a while to Whitey 
and he ain’t so bad. We understand 
each other.’” He pulled some two-by- 


wants to stand in wif ‘em for the good 
of all of us in Eagle Nest.” 


The Portal of the Trees 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


Close at the edge of night, 
Under the hanging boughs, 


I follow distant light 
That twinkles from a house. 


As long as light burns there, 
Dilation of the mind 

Holds the abundant air 

Of day I leave behind. 
Then past the lighted door 
The leafy walk cuts far 
Across the evening’s floor 
Magnetic to a star. 
Wherever light wears thin 
The leaf-thatch covers skies, 
But brilliance held within 
Gives vision to my eyes. 
The vista of night’s ease 
Spreads wide as I see deep 
Through portal of the trees 
The miles of endless sleep. 
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I saw Etta May with Mogul Sea- 

graves. I'd know right where to 
find them. They'd be sittin on the rail 
fence right above the milk gap. They'd 
be watchin the moon rise over my 
wheat field. Mogul would always have 
his arm around Etta May. They'd have 
their heads close together and their 
eyes set on the moon. They'd be speakin 
words of love to each other. 

It just broke my heart to see the 
girl I wanted for my wife in another 
man’s arms. It wouldn’t have hurt me 
so if Mogul had been a respectable 
man. Mogul Seagraves was a bad man. 
When he got drunk and rode down 
Lost Creek, people would run into their 
houses and shut the doors. He’d empty 
his pistol in front of every house. Then 
he would cuss and holler and spur his 
horse. I was afraid of him. I didn’t 
have a chance to fight him with my 
fists. I just had to walk past and see 
my girl in his arms. 

I tried to make a path through the 
woods so I could bring the cows to 
the milk gap and not see Mogul and 
Etta May together. There were too 
many saw-briars in the woods and I 
got too many fine briars in my feet. 
I had to bring the cows the same old 
path. I had to see Mogul and Etta May 
every night. At first I spoke to them, 
then I got so I wouldn’t speak. I just 
passed by them like they weren’t on 
the rail fence. Every time I passed them 
my heart would beat faster. 

After I finished my work and got in 
bed, I could see Etta May. I was with 
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her just like I used to be before Mogul 
got her. I’d hold her hand. We'd walk 
the path over the hill to get the cows. 
She’d wait while I parted the briars 
and went down in the thickets to drive 
our cows to the path. Etta May was 
afraid of gettin briars in her pretty 
white feet. She was afraid of scratchin 
her pretty white hands on the briars. 
She was afraid of gettin her long braids 
of black hair twisted among the locust 
sprouts. I was afraid she would too. 
When I had her I wouldn’t let her 
do it. 

I begin to wonder about Etta May 
huntin the cows with Mogul. Long as 
I hunted the cows with her was all right. 
I couldn’t believe Mogul wanted any- 
body for any good. I wanted to follow 
them some evenin to get the cows to 
watch them but I was afraid. If Mogul 
ever caught me followin ‘em he would 
break every bone in my body with his 
big fists. I would haf to hide in the 
brush to watch ’em. I'd hide in a patch 
of briars on top the hill where I could 
look down in the holler. I’d still be by 
the path the way they had to bring the 
cows up over the hills. 

We didn’t go after the cows until 
five o'clock in the afternoon. I thought 
I'd better get to my hidin place early. 
I went back on the hill top above the 
milk gap at two o'clock. I crawled back 
under a bunch of briars. I laid under 
the briars with just a little hole to peep 
out at the path where they had to pass. 

The sun had started sinkin over the 
chestnut tops on Seaton Ridge. It was 
about five o'clock now. I heard Etta 
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May and Mogul comin down the path. 
Mogul was talkin honey words of love 
to Etta May. He had his left arm 
around her waist and she had her right 
arm part of the way around his waist. 
He was so big she couldn’t reach around 
him. He was holdin her left hand in 
his right hand. It looked like only one 
could get down this cow-path but they’s 
so close together two of them were 
gettin down the path all right. My blood 
biled; my face must have been red as 
a beet. If I'd had a gun I'd a shot 
Mogul. He was laughin about what a 
weaklin I was. Etta May wasn’t sayin 
anything about me. She was listenin to 
Mogul’s big coarse words. 

I saw them go down the path with 
their arms around one another. I heard 
the cow bell on the far hill slope. 
I saw Etta May’s roan cow and her 
spotted cow and Mogul’s two jersey 
cows. My four cows were right above 
them. All eight cows were in a black- 
berry briar thicket. Mogul and Etta May 
went down the path’s end. There the 
briar thicket started. Mogul and Etta 
May stopped. He unwrapped his arm 
from around Etta May. 

“Now, Honey, you get the cows,” 
he said. “I'll wait right here for you.” 

Mogul sat down and filled his pipe. 
He smoked while Etta May parted the 
briars and went up the slope after the 
cows. I saw her little white hands 
partin the briars in the blackberry 
thicket. I saw her lift her little snow- 
white feet and put them down carefully 
sO as not to touch a briar. I saw 
the big swirls of smoke go up from 
Mogul’s cob pipe like a brushpile on 
fire. I heard Mogul tellin her how to 
drive the cows from the briar thicket. 

“Don’t bring Willie’s cows,” Mogul 
said. “Drive them futter into the thicket! 
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Let him wade in the briars atter em!” 
Then Mogul laughed a big horse laugh. 
Big clouds of smoke went up from his 
Pipe! 

How could she love him, I thought. 
She never went into briar thickets after 
cows when I went with her. Why do 
I haf to lay down here under a stool 
of sawbriars and take this nohow? Why 
don’t I take a club and slip up behind 
him and bat his brains out? 

They drove their cows past me. 
Mogul was speakin his honey words of 
love to Etta May. I saw a red spot of 
blood on one of Etta May’s white hands 
where a briar had raked her. I saw blood 
on one of her legs where a briar had 
sawed her. She had a briar in one of her 
heels for she wasn’t puttin her heel to 
the ground. I didn’t see a scratch on 
Mogul’s big feet. His feet were as scaley 
with dirt as a terrapin’s neck. They took 
their cows over the hill. I crawled out 
from under the briar stool and went 
down the cow path to the thicket to get 
my cows. It didn’t take me long to drive 
my cows from the briar thicket and 
bring them over the hill. The only place 
I hated to pass was the rail fence. The 
moon was comin up now. I'd see Etta 
May and Mogul sittin on the fence 
lookin at the moon with their arms 
around each other. 

They were sittin on the rail fence 
just as I'd expected. I started to drive 
my cows by and not speak to them. 
Mogul took his arm from around Etta 
May and looked at me. “Where were 
you Willie that we didn’t see you?” 
Mogul asked. 

“I went a new way through the 
woods,” I said. 

Mogul let out a big horse laugh that 
you could hear all the way to the milk 
gap. Etta May wouldn’t turn around to 
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look at me. Maybe she was ashamed 
of herself. 

“You'd better watch, Willie,” Mogul 
said. ‘“‘A snake might swaller your big 
toe when you walk alone through the 
woods.” Then he let out another big 
laugh. 

“You'd better close your big barn- 
door trap before a hoot-owl flies in to 
build a nest,” I said. 

Mogul didn’t laugh at what I said 
to him. Etta May turned to look at me 
but she didn’t speak. She could tell I 
was gettin hot under the collar. Mogul 
had done enough to me already to rile 
my blood. 

“You might whip me, but I'll dirty 
your clean overalls,” I said. “Ill fight 
you all over this hill!” 

“You are too little fer me to fight,” 
Mogul said. ‘“ When I dirty my hands, 
I want to dirty ’em on a man and not 


a knot on a log. I could knock you 
clean over the fence.” 

“Take your cows on to the gap,” Etta 
May said. “We don’t want trouble.” 


I looked at Mogul. He looked at me. 
I could see fire in his little half-moon 
eyes set back under their shaggy brows 
like long ferns above little moonlit pud- 
dles of creek water. 

“Take your cows on to the gap, 
Willie,” Etta May said. 

“All right, Honey,” I said. “Tl do it 
for you.” 

I started down the hill behind the 
cows. 

“We'll meet again, Partner,” Mogul 
bellowed. 

“Yes, we'll meet again,” I said. 

I took my cows to the gap. Ma helped 
me milk ’em while Mogul’s Ma milked 
their cows. Etta May’s Ma milked their 
cows while Etta May and Mogul sat 
upon the raii fence and looked at the 
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moon over my wheat field. I could tell 
Etta May’s Ma didn’t want her to go 
with Mogul. She wouldn’t speak to 
Mogul’s Ma at the milk gap. I had one 
thing in my favor. Etta May’s Ma was 
friendly with my Ma. 

The next day I went after the cows 
at four o'clock. I didn’t want to meet 
Mogul in the woods. Ma told me she 
had heard there was goin to be trouble 
when Mogul caught me in the pasture 
by myself. He was goin to see how near 
he could come to beatin me to death 
and yet not kill me. Ma told me to 
watch for Mogul. 

I heard the cow bells in the woods. 
I went alone into the dark woods to get 
the cows. 

I sat down under a dead snag to 
watch the cows eat leaves from the 
sassafras sprouts. I saw a soft spot of 
ground at the foot of the snag. It looked 
like a place where ring-necked pheas- 
ants had been wallowin. I looked real 
close at the soft dirt. It was a den 
of doodle bugs. You know you can 
holler above a doodle bug’s den, 
“Doodle Bug, Doodle Bug, here’s your 
Pappie! Doodle Bug, Doodle Bug, 
here’s your Pappie!” and you will see 
the dirt start movin. You can keep 
hollerin above them and they'll work 
themselves to the top of the ground. 
They'll come out where you can see 
them. They're the only bugs that I 
know that understand man’s talk. I was 
down and out to talk with the doodle 
bugs. The cows stopped eatin the sassa- 
fras leaves to listen. 

I never saw as many doodle bugs 
come to the top of the ground. There 
was one real big bug that didn’t look 
like a doodle bug. He had a pair of 
pincers shaped like the horns of a bull. 
I picked this big bug up. I got to 
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prankin with it. I'd put a leaf between 
its horns and it would cut the leaf like 
a pair of scissors. I'd put my thumb on 
his back and my index finger on his 
belly and squeeze him a little and he 
would let loose of the leaf. I wondered 
if he could pinch a cow’s ear. I put 
him on Gypsy’s ear; then I pressed his 
belly and his back real quick to make 
him let loose. Gypsy ran through the 
brush toward the milk gap hard as she 
could tear. She snorted at every jump 
she made. The other cows followed her 
bawlin their sympathy for they knew 
something was wrong. 

“What a bug,” I thought. “I'll take 
him along with me.” 

I took the bug and started to the 
milk gap. I heard Mogul and Etta May 
down in the holler. Mogul was tellin 
Etta May where to look for the cows. 
I followed the cows to the gap. I 
worked my way through the brush to 
keep from gettin green briars in my 
feet until I reached the cow path that 
wound over the hill to the milk gap. 

The harvest moon was comin up over 
my wheat. It was a big white moon 
that looked like a wagon wheel in the 
sky. I begin to feel love come back to 
my heart again. I looked at the rail 
fence where Mogul and Etta May sat 
every night and I found a saw-briar 
stool against the fence. I'll get under it, 
I thought, I'll wait for them. I'll listen 
to all they have to say tonight. 

I made a little openin under the stool 
of briars. I crawled back under the briar 
stool and closed the openin behind me. 
No one could see me now. I held my 
bug between my thumb and index fin- 
ger. I lay still as death; I didn’t shake 
a briar. If Mogul finds me here, I 
thought, it will be my death. 

I heard the whippoorwills above me 
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as I lay under the briar stool. I felt a 
baby-handed mole workin in the ground 
under me. I felt a wood mouse run 
over me. All I was afraid of was the 
bitin bug gettin hold of me with his 
pincers. I knew if he could make Gypsy 
snort, he could make me scream. I just 
had one little peephole where I could 
look out and see the moon. I was 
afraid Mogul might look down and see 
my eye shinin in the dark and pull his 
pistol and shoot at my eye. Then I 
thought his eyes would be turned to- 
ward the moon on the other side of 
the fence. His back would be turned to 
me. He would be so close I could reach 
up and touch him. 

I heard Mogul and Etta May comin 
over the hill talkin about the cows. 
They wondered how they had missed 
them. I heard Mogul’s Ma and Etta 
May’s Ma hollow to Mogul and Etta 
May and tell them the cows were at 
the milk gap. Then Mogul and Etta 
May hurried to the fence. They were 
all hugged up like they were the day 
I hid and watched them go down the 
hill after the cows. I heard Mogul sayin 
honey-sweet words to her. I saw spots 
of red on her pretty white feet and 
legs where the briars had scratched her. 
I saw her climb upon the fence first. 
She held Mogul’s hand to help him 
upon the fence. 

When they sat down on the fence, 
Mogul put his arm around her. She put 
her arm around him. She held his hand 
and he held her hand. Their faces were 
turned from me. Their backs were 
turned toward me. They had their faces 
turned toward the big wagon wheel of 
moon that was over my wheat field. 

“Honey, I love the moon,” Mogul 
said. 

“Look at the big brown waves of 
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wheat when the wind blows across the 
wheat field,” Etta May said. 

“But I think the wheat’s ugly,” 
Mogul said. “It would be purty wheat 
if it didn’t belong to Willie Hillman. 
I think you still love that knot-on-a- 
log!” 

I listened to him speak his honey 
words of love to Etta May until I was 
sick. I couldn’t understand just what 
kind of a fellar he was to let a sweet 
little angel like Etta May wade through 
the briars and get the cows barefooted 
while he sat down beside the path and 
smoked his pipe. I couldn’t understand 
Etta May doin it. Sittin up there in the 
moonlight on the rail fence with her 
arm around his back and his arm around 
her back and their hands unclasped now 
pointin to the moon. 

Moonlight on the wheat field. Moon- 
light on saw-briar stools and me under 
a saw-briar stool snug as a ground-hog 
in his den! The songs of the whippoor- 
wills every place! Whippoorwills singin 
love songs to one another. How I 
would’ve loved to have been beside Etta 
May on the rail fence and squeezed her 
in my arms and put my lips to her lips! 
What a night for love and the woman 
I loved in another man’s arms! 

I reached my hand from the briars. 
Mogul was holdin Etta May close and 
kissin her. The moonlight was fallin on 
them. The beetles were now croonin 
words of love for them from my saw- 
briar stool. Just where Mogul’s arm was 
around Etta May’s waist, I slipped the 
bug pincers to Etta May. I pressed my 
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bug quickly and jerked my hand back 
under the briarstool. 

“Ouch, you low-down brute,” Etta 
May screamed. 

She slapped Mogul’s face until he 
fell over the fence backwards and 
sprawled beside my briarstool! 

“What's wrong, Honey?” he asked. 
“What did I do?” 

“You've done more to me than you'll 
ever do again,” Etta May screamed. 

“What did I do, Honey?” Mogul 
asked again as he got up on the other 
side of the fence. 

“Don’t ever speak to me again,” Etta 
May screamed. “If I’s a man I'd beat 
your head into the dirt. Don’t look at 
me with your half-moon snake eyes! 
You are just what Willie Hillman said 
you were! Go, before I take a rider 
from this fence and crack your head!” 

I wanted to come from under the 
briars and take Etta May in my arms. 
But I couldn’t. I just had to lay under 
the briars and watch Mogul walk slowly 
down the cow path toward the milk 
gap. I saw Etta May run like a rabbit 
across my wheat-field. I watched her 
out of sight runnin through the tall 
wheat with the big wagon-wheel har- 
vest moon shinin down on her! I was 
the happiest man in the world! 

I crawled from the briars. I patted 
my bug on the back. I let him crawl 
over my hand. “Old boy, you'll share 
a place in our little love nest,” I said. 
“You can live in the soft dirt in a 
flower pot. I'll put a lot of nice lookin 
doodle bugs in with you, too!” 
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The Icelandic Saga of Thorhall Ale-cap 


RALPH B. ALLEN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SAGA 


The sagas of ancient Iceland are generally 
divided into three groups: (a) Icelandic sagas 
proper, which are historical or ficticious tales, 
the scenes of which are laid in Iceland or the 
actors in which lived in Iceland from the 
ninth century (c. the time of King Alfred 
the Great in England) to 1264; (b) sagas 
of the kings of Norway and tales of the 
Faroes, Orkneys, Sweden, and Russia; and 
(c) mythical-heroic sagas written under for- 
eign influence, notably the French, and called 
by the Icelanders themselves the “lying sagas.” 

Among the Icelandic sagas — men- 
tioned in (a) above are some of the greatest 
stories (and true family histories at that) of 
all times composed by anonymous men who 
rank with the great story tellers of history. 
In this native group are the sagas of Grettir, 
Gisli, Njal, the Sturlings, and Erik the Red. 

Among the extra-Icelandic sagas (b above) 
are the well known Heimskringla and the 
stories of the two Olafs. 

The mythical-heroic group (c) may call to 
mind the story of the Volsungs and the 
Hervarar saga. 

The saga of Thorhall Alecap belongs to 
the Icelandic group, in the most distinguished 
company, though it is in itself more of a 
short story. It might very well have served 
as an episode in a long life history of Broddi, 
whose daring and sense of fair play led him 
to espouse the cause of the man for whom 
the tale is named but who is not himself of 
saga caliber. 

The events of this little story took place 
around 1020. This saga, like most of its 
group, was formed and told for several gen- 
erations until it was set down in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. The manu- 
script is preserved in the famous Arna-Mag- 
naean collection of the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen (or was before the present war). 
A facsimile edition of the codex containing 
it among others was made in 1933. My trans- 
lation has been made possible by the use of 
this facsimile and by the edition of Hugo 
Gering, Halle, 1880. 


As the translation itself will show, the his- 
torical period covered is that in which the 
Icelandic people were evolving a system of 
law and order (not as yet entirely divorced 
from force) out of the chaos and violence of 
the earlier days of the settlement. 

Iceland, first settled by Norwegians (c. 
874), became the first Republic in the mod- 
ern world in 930. Also, it is now rather gen- 
erally agreed by Stefansson and Columbus’ 
latest biographer that Columbus visited Ice- 
land in 1477 preparatory to his “‘discovery’’ 
of America, 492 years after the Icelanders 
themselves came here by way of Greenland, 
so that it is not inappropriate perhaps that 
America should now be playing a major role 
in defending the little island (republic of a 
thousand years and home of the first white 
men who gazed upon the western continent) 
trom the hand of the destroyer. 
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HORHALL was the name of a 

[ man who lived in the Black For- 
est at Thorhallstead. He was 
quite rich, and getting on in years when 
the events of this saga took place. Short 
of stature he was, and ugly besides. 
Little skill he had in bodily exercises, 
though he was handy at iron and wood- 
woodworking. He had as a business and 
a livelihood the brewing of ale at the 
Thing,’ and from this work, he had 
speaking acquaintance with all the great 
men there, because they bought their 
ale of him especially. It was then, as 
can often be, that ale makes uncertain 
friends, and so likewise he who sells it. 
Thorhall couldn’t pass for a spend- 
thrift; on the contrary he was more the 
miser. He was also heavy-eyed. It was 
usually his custom to wear a cap on 
1Both the assembly and the place where it gathered, 
here the great Thing, or Althing, at Thingvellir north- 
east of modern Reykjavik, where all the chiefs and their 


retinue met once a year to settle law-suits, meet old 
friends, etc. 
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his head, and always at the Thing, and 
because he was a man not very famed, 
the Thing-men gave him a last name 
which stuck to him, for they called him 
“Ale-cap.” 

It happened one autumn that Ale-cap 
went into the woods which he owned, 
intending to burn charcoal, as was his 
wont. The forest was inland from Hraf- 
naberg and east of Longlid. Thorhall 
tarried there several days burning his 
wood and making his charcoal, and 
watched at night over the pit. 

And it chanced one night, when he 
had dozed off, that the flames flared up 
in the pit, and leaped into the leaves 
nearby, so that they soon caught on 
fire. Next the blaze spread to the 
woods; they, too, then began to burn. 
A fresh wind blew up. About this time 
Ale-cap awoke and was glad enough to 
get away with his life. 

The fire spread further into the for- 
est. It burned first all the woods that 
Thorhall owned, and then jumped over 
to those adjoining, and the woods 
burned far and wide about the lavafield. 
The place is now called Swidning.? 
There burned also the woods called 
Godiskog, which six chiefs owned; one 
was Snorri the Priest; another, Gud- 
mund Eyjolfsson; the third, Skapti the 
Lawman; the fourth, Thorkell Geitirs- 
son; the fifth, Eyjolf, son of Thord- 
Gelli; and the sixth, Thorkell Trefill, 
son of Raudabiorn.? They had all 
bought the woodland to have it for 
their use at the Thing. 

Ale-cap fared home after this char- 
coal-burning, and the tidings thereof 
spread far and wide about the country- 
side and came first to Skapti, of those 


*Literally, ‘‘burned woodland.” 

*Of these six, Snorri the Priest and Skapti the Lawman 
are famous in Iceland’s history. For the doubtful fame 
¢ Eyjolf, see the writer's The Saga of Gisli, Son of 

our. 
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who had suffered loss. In the autumn 
Skapti sent word north to Eyjafirth by 
men who were making a journey be- 
tween the districts, and had them tell 
Gudmund of the wood-burning, and 
this, too, that it was a promising suit 
to take to law. Similar words fared also 
west therefrom to those other men who 
owned the woods. Messages passed 
among them all throughout the winter 
to this end, that the six chiefs should 
meet at the Thing and be all of one 
mind on the subject, but that Skapti 
himself should institute the suit, be- 
cause he was living next to the place. 

And when the days for summoning 
had come, Skapti rode with many men 
and summoned Ale-cap for the wood- 
burning, and held him liable to out- 
lawry.* 

Ale-cap used violent language, and 
was rather big-worded, saying that he 
expected when his friends came to the 
Thing, that Skapti would not carry him- 
self so high. 

But Skapti answered little and rode 
away. 

In the summer after, the six chiefs 
who had owned the woods, came to 
the Thing, and soon took counsel 
together. It was there decided that the 
law-suit should go forward and that 
they should claim either a huge fine or 
self-doom.5 

Ale-cap came to the Thing and had, 
as usual, ale to sell. He went to see his 
friends, such as were used to buy ale of 
him. He asked their help, and offered 


‘It may be interesting to note here that Erik the Red 
was outlawed from Iceland and sought haven in Green- 
land, from which place his son Leif, and son-in-law, 
Karlsefni, set out to America c. 1000. 

5Self-doom: ‘‘a regular law term, when instead of sub- 
mitting a case to arbitration or to the judgment of the 
court, one party gave it to his adversary. The greater 
satisfaction this gave was often allowed an injured party; 
it was also sometimes used as the last appeal to the jus- 
tice and generosity of a powerful adversary.’’—Vigfusson- 
Cleasby. It is to be observed that self-doom could be 
fey either by the six chiefs to Thorhall, or by Thor- 

all to the six chiefs. The six expected the latter. but the 


case was assigned to an umpire, as the story tells. 
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to sell them ale, but they answered all 
to one purpose, that such had their 
dealings been that they had never re- 
ceived any favors from him. They said 
they would not bait the she-bear by 
sharing in his lawsuit against such pow- 
erful men. So not a man would give 
him aid or even make purchase of him. 
It then seemed to him that his chances 
in the suit were waning. He went tlien 
among the booths® and met with no 
response, though he asked help of the 
men there. Then was ended all his pride 
and arrogance. 

Then one day Ale-cap came to the 
booth of Thorstein, Hall o’ Side’s son, 
and went before him and asked his 
help. Thorstein gave him such an 
answer as the others. 

But there was a man named Broddi, 
Biarni’s son, brother-in-law of Thor- 
stein. He sat next to Thorstein. He was 
a young man, twenty years old. Ale-cap 
went out of the booth after Thorstein 
had refused him help. Broddi spoke up: 
“Thus it seems to me, kinsman, that 
this man is not well fitted for outlawry; 
and little glory would there be for these 
men, who fancy themselves so much 
greater than he, to sentence such a man 
to outlawry. A noble thing it would be 
to give him thy support, and may that 
appear to thee the thing to do.” 

Thorstein answered, “Give him help 
if thou art so eager to, and I shall back 
thee in this case, as in any other.” 

Broddi told a man beside him to run 
after Ale-cap. He did so and went out- 
side, and there near the side of a booth, 
he met Thorhall. He was standing there 
weeping piteously. The man told him 
to go into the booth and stop his blub- 
bering: “And do no weeping when thou 
comest before Thorstein.” 


*Set up by chiefs for themselves and their company. 
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Thorhall wept again, but for joy, and 
did as he was bidden. And when they 
were come before Thorstein, Broddi 
began to speak, “So it seems to me that 
Thorstein will back thy case, for the 
charge against thee seems unlawful. 
Thou couldst not take care of their 
woods when thou didst burn even what 
was thine own.” 

Thorhall replied, “Who is this good 
man who now speaks with me?” 

“Broddi is my name,” said he. 

“Is it Broddi, Biarni’s son?” asked 
Thorhall. 

“That I am,” said Broddi. 

“Both it is,” said Ale-cap, “that thou 
are nobler-looking than other men, and 
that thou hast, moreover, the heart that 
goes with it.’” He went on in this wise 
in lengthy speech, the more as he 
seemed to look upon his suit with great- 
er hope. 

“It is now necessary, Broddi,” added 
Thorstein, “‘as thou wast before all 
eager to do, to give him some backing, 
especially since he praises thee so 
highly.” 

Broddi then rose and many men with 
him. He went out of the booth. He then 
took Thorhall aside and spoke with him 
in private. Afterwards they all went to 
the plains. There were many men there 
beforehand who had been at the sit- 
tings. And when the other men had 
gone away, Gudmund and Skapti stayed 
behind and held speech with each other 
about the law. Broddi and his follow- 
ing strolled about the plains, and Thor- 
hall went up to the place of assembly. 
He fell down flat on the ground and 
knelt at their feet and said, “Happy am 
I to have found you, my dear men and 
chieftains. Will ye help me a bit, my 
good patrons, undeserving as I am, 
because I am now lost quite overboard 
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unless ye help me.” 

Long to tell would be all the words 
which Ale-cap there spoke, and he 
made himself as completely miserable 
as possible. 

Then said Gudmund aside to Skapti, 
“Very wretched, indeed, this man 
sounds to me.” 

Skapti answered, “Where is now, 
‘Ale-cap,’ all that haughtiness of thine? 
Not at all likely seemed it to thee last 
spring, when we served you with the 
summons that this might be thy best 
choice, to refer the case to my judg- 
ment; and moreover, how much have 
availed thee by way of support all those 
chieftains whom thou didst threaten me 
with last spring?” 

Ale-cap said in reply, “Angry I was 
then, and worse, when I did not wish 
thee to judge my case; but say naught 
of chiefs to me, because they all lose 
heart as soon as they see thee coming. 
Happy should I be then if I could 
obtain this, namely to submit my case 
to thee. Can there be any hope of that! 
But no one can blame thee, my Skapti, 
for being so angry at me that now there 
is no hope thereof. I was a fool and an 
idiot when I refused thy arbitration, 
and I dare not look at those grim men, 
who will kill me forthwith, if ye two 
help me not against them.” He spoke 
over and over again the same thing, and 
said finally that he would be happy if 
they should judge his suit, for “it seems 
to me that my goods will be in the best 
hands if ye two have the keeping there- 
of.” 

Gudmund said to Skapti, “I think 
this man is not so well suited for out- 
lawry, and might it not be well for us 

tHaving pretended to be of contrite heart, Ale-cap now 


schemes to appeal to these two of the six, thus partially 
dividing them by flattering them and giving them to un- 


deotend, though designedly not in expressed words, that 
they are to have judgment of the case. 
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to make him happy and let him choose 
his own arbitrators in this suit. Yet I 
do not know how well pleased the 
other complainants will be with this.” 

“Now then, give me what little help 
you can, good men that ye are,” begged 
Ale-cap. 

Skapti broke in, “In my hands is the 
disposition of this case because I am 
handling the law-suit. We might try 
this, Ale-cap, namely that we two, Gud- 
mund and I, arbitrate the case and bring 
the suit to an end. I think that with our 
help,® the result will be to thy advan- 
tage.” 

Then Ale-cap stood up, and they 
clasped hands. He named witnesses at 
once, one after the other, and when the 
calling of witnesses proceeded, men 
drifted around. Thorhall named first 
Broddi and his followers. 

Skapti said, ‘Our opponent begs us, 
Gudmund and me, to decide in this 
case, and though we six who suffered 
the loss have bound by word among 
ourselves that we should have self- 
doom, or the right to judge our case, 
yet shall we two, Gudmund and I, do 
him the favor of handling the matter 
rather than the others, if Thorhall 
wishes to have it so done. You wit- 
nesses shall then be called to this end, 
that in this case there shall be money 
atonement, and not outlawry. I handsel 
the dropping of the suit which I sum- 
moned in the spring.” 

Then they unclasped their hands; 
and Skapti asked Gudmund, “Why 
would it not be well that we two now 
conclude the case?” 

“Well may that be,” said Gudmund. 


8Here they made their mistake, for while they were 
justified in thinking Thorhall would appoint them for the 
self-doom and judgment as one of the parties in the case, 
it was not so ‘“‘nominated in the bond’’ and inviolably 
testified to before witnesses, and Thorhall legally could 

appoint others. 
at is, if he appoints them, as was of course implied 

in the remark. 
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Thorhall interposed, “Not at all 
shall ye two rush this so, because I am 
not yet decided to choose you two 
rather than other men.” 

Gudmund shouted, ‘‘So it was settled 
that we two should do it, unless thou 
were to choose rather those others who 
had the suit with us.” 

Thorhall answered, “I never said at 
any time that they should act as judges; 
it was confirmed at the joining of hands 
that I should choose two men whom I 
wished.” 

The dispute was referred to the wit- 
nesses of the handsel. The Thingmen of 
Gudmund and Skapti differed greatly 
as to what had been pledged, but Brod- 
di and his men were not so uncertain?® 
and were sure that so it had been decid- 
ed as Thorhall had said, namely that 
he should choose men for the arbitra- 
tion. 

Then asked Skapti, “Whence rolls 
this wave, Ale-cap? I see that thou 
holdest somewhat stiffer thy tail than a 
little while before. And what men wilt 
thou name for the case?” 

Thorhall replied, “I shall not long 
rack my brains over that. I choose Thor- 
stein, Hall’s son, and Broddi, Biarni’s 
son, his brother-in-law, and I think that 
the case will be better taken care of 
than if ye two should decide it.” 

Skapti replied that he thought the 
case was in good hands," even though 
they were the umpires, “because our 
cause is just and honest and they are 
such wise men that they will be able 
to see what punishment thou art worthy 
of.” 

Thorhall then joined Broddi’s group, 
and the men went back to their booths. 

On the day after, the judgment was 
to be given. They consulted together, 

Majority tuled in the votes of witnesses. 


M4All in sarcasm, of course; he tried to keep a Yn 
unconcern, though he realized that he had been bested. 
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Thorstein and Broddi. Now Thorstein 
wished to weigh the matter more, and 
Broddi said it was very clear that they 
could do as they pleased, but “I myself 
have my mind made up.” Broddi bade 
him choose whether he would rather 
announce the award and have done or 
plead with the plaintiffs, who might 
disapprove it. 

Thorstein said he would rather 
announce it than to bandy sarcasm with 
the chiefs; and added that Ale-cap 
should not need to wait long for his 
fate. It was then decided that the money 
should be paid at the law rock. 

Then they went to the hill of laws, 
and when the pleadings were finished 
there, Thorstein Hall’s son inquired 
whether the chiefs were at the law rock 
who had a case to bring forward 
against Ale-cap. “To me it has been 
said that we two, Broddi and I, should 
act in this case, and we shall now give 
judgment, if ye will listen to it.” 

The chiefs said they had good hopes 
that the two would be just in the award. 

Then said Thorstein, “So it seems to 
us two that the woods you owned were 
of little worth. Besides being of little 
value, they were too distant from you 
to be of use. It was great selfishness in 
those men who had stores of other 
goods besides and who now claimed 
that,’* despite their other possessions. 
This man here could not protect your 
woods when he burned his own; and so 
the deed is adjudged accidental. And 
for the reason that a suit has been 
brought about it, so shall also some- 
thing be awarded therefor. Ye six men 
owned the woods, and now will we 
give to each of you, six ells of wad- 
mal,1* and that shall be paid here forth- 
with.” 

12''T hat’ refers to the indemnity for the woods. 


An ell was a measure of 18 inches, or the approxi- 
mate distance from elbow to the end of the middle ger; 
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Broddi had the wadmal all prepared, 
and measured off. He threw each one 
his piece, and said, ‘Such call I craven’s 
skat.” 

Skapti said, “Clear it is, Broddi, that 
thou art only too eager to deal ill with 
us. Thou hast thrust thyself forward in 
this case and are not unwilling to show 
hostility toward us. It can happen that 
another law-suit may fall more lightly 
upon us.” 

Broddi answered, “Need hast thou 
of this, Skapti, to get more from other 
lawsuits, if thou art ever to make good 
the loss which Orm thy relative plucked 
from thee for the love-song which thou 
workedst about his wife. That was ill 
done and ill paid for.” 

Then spoke Thorkell Trefill, “Mighty 
foolish is such a man as Broddi: he will 
have the friendship of Ale-cap or cer- 
tain bribes, and for such he so bargains 
as to make enemies of such men as he 
now has been dealing with.” 

Broddi replied, “That is not a mis- 
take to keep one’s faith, though there 
be a man-difference’* between Ale-cap 
and the rest of you. And thou, too, 
must have had an illusion in the spring, 
when thou wast riding to the spring 
Thing, so that thou wast not sufficiently 
on thy guard, when Steingrim came 
along riding a stallion, fat as a seal, 
which jumped on thy back, and the 
mare which thou wast riding was lean, 
so that she fell under thee. 

Eyjolf Thordsson said, ‘‘Sooth it is 
to say that this man hath tweaked our 
noses mightily; and he speaks to us, to 
boot, of Ran and the other gods.’’?5 


wadmal, literally measured staf, was coarse woolen ma- 
terial woven on hand looms. Wadmal was a standard of 
value before gold and silver came into use and afterwards, 
too, for small awards and BF gw = It varied in value, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 6 ells being equiv- 


alent to about 1 oz. of silver. Ale-cap’s fine was a mere 
pittance for a brewer even in those early times. 
44*“Distinction of caste.”’ 
That is, he curses us by referring us to Ran and the 
gods. Ran, the wife of Aegir, god of the sea, re- 


other 
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Broddi replied, “I have not cheated 
you all, but thy nose was really tweaked 
when thou wentest north to Skagafirth 
and stole oxen from Horkel, Eric’s son. 
Guddale-Starri rode after thee, and 
thou endurest the pursuit until thou 
camest into Waterdale, where thou be- 
camest so afraid that thou changedest 
thyself into the likeness of a mare,'® 
and great and monstrous a thing that 
was. Starri and his men then drove the 
oxen back again, and true it was that 
he pulled thee by the nose.” 

Then up spoke Snorri the priest, 
“There’s something more fitting for us 
to do than to exchange abusive words 
with Broddi; and it is probable that we 
shall ever be mindful of that enmity 
which Broddi hath showed us, if ever 
we get the chance to pay him back.” 

Broddi spoke up at once, “Thou hast 
altered thy course and shape completely 
if thou wilt take such great pains to 
have vengeance on me when thou hast 
not yet avenged even thine own father.” 

Then said Thorkel Geitirsson, “This 
is very likely that thou derived from the 
name of the man after whom thou art 
called his wishing to ruin every man’s 
cause; and also since people will not 
suffer such things, that thou wilt lie 
dead in due time.’’!® 

To this Broddi made answer, “It 
does us little honor, kinsman, to men- 
tion the misfortune of our relatives in 
the presence of rude and vulgar people; 
but there is no need for me to conceal 
what many already know, that Brodd- 
Helgi was slain, and to me it was said 
that thy father was made to smart for 
it, and I think, if thou searchest for it, 
ceived all who perished at sea, in her abode below. The 
a go to Ran would therefore be equivalent to go to 

el, Hel being the goddess of death. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Halldor Hermannsson of 
Cornell University for assistance in the translation of this 
sentence. Reference is here made by Thorkel to the char- 


acter and fate of Brodd-Helgi, who was Broddi’s grand- 
father. 
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that thou couldst feel with thy fingers 
what mark my father left upon thee in 
Baudvarsdale. 

After that they parted and went back 
to the booths. And now is Ale-cap out 
of the story. 

The next day Broddi'? went to the 
booth of Thorkel Geitirsson and then 
inside and addressed Thorkel. The lat- 
ter answered little and was still very 
wroth. Broddi spoke first, ‘“For this am 
I here come, kinsman, that I was wrong 
in what I said to thee. This will I ask 
thee, that thou lay that to childhood 
and foolishness in me, and that we let 
not our relationship become strained or 
worse. Here is a mounted sword which 
I will give to thee. And I will that this 
come about after, that thou come to a 
feast at my home this summer, and it 
shall there be shown that there shall 
be no better treasures in my possession 
than those which thou shalt receive.” 

Thorkel received this with thanks and 
said that he was willing that they live 
on good terms as kinsmen. 

Broddi then went back to his booth. 
It was the evening before the breaking 
up of the Thing that Broddi went west- 
ward over the river, and at the head of 
the bridge he and Gudmund met but 
did not greet each other. But when they 
parted, Gudmund turned around and 
said, ““What way shalt thou ride home 
from the Thing, Broddi?” 

He turned around and replied, “If to 
thee there is some curiosity about it, 
why, I shall ride past the keel-shaped 
mountains to Skagafirth, then to Eyja- 
firth, thence to Liosvatzskard, and so to 
Myvatr, and then to Modrudalesheid.” 

Gudmund said, “Keep thy word and 


Ever wise as usual, for he ay to his kinsman, one 
of the six, with whom he had the last exchange the day 
before, and gets his protection for the journey home. 
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ride the way by Liosvatzskard.” 

Broddi replied, “Keep it I shall, and 
dost thou intend, Gudmund, to hold the 
pass against me? Thou dost very much 
the contrary of what thou oughtest to 
do, if thou shouldst guard the pass at 
Liovatzskard against me so that I might 
not fare there with my men; and thou 
canst not guard without reproach the 
pass which is between thy buttocks.” 

And so they parted, and news thereof 
spread throughout the whole Thing. 
And when Thorkel Geitirsson was 
aware of this, then went he to meet 
Broddi and urged that he should ride 
the Sandleid, or else the eastern path. 

Broddi replied, “I shall ride the way 
which I have mentioned to Gudmund, 
else might he accuse me of faint-heart- 
edness, if I fared not that way.” 

Thorkell said, ‘““We two then shall 
ride together, kinsman, with our little 
company.” 

Broddi said that to him there seemed 
honor in such company and added that 
he would be glad to have it. 

They rode then, Thorkel and Broddi, 
both by Auxnadalesheid. They were in 
one party, they and Einar Eyjolf’s son, 
Thorkel’s brother-in-law. And they rode 
to Thverar with Einar and were there 
the night. Then rode Einar on the way 
with them with a great company of 
men, and they parted not until they 
came to Skialfandflict. Einar then rode 
home, and Thorkel and Broddi stopped 
not in their journey until they came east 
in Vapnfiord to Broddi’s farmstead. 

That summer fared Thorkel a-guest- 
ing at the home of Broddi, his kinsman, 
and received there very good gifts. And 
they had there the best of fellowship 
and friendly feeling, and that they held 
as long as they lived. 

And here ends the saga of Ale-cap. 


Poems by John Ciardi 


To Northward 


Program 


North was where stars would go under the rim of the earth, 
Melting into space, and the day come—white on the drifts 
Of the blown plain, iris-gleaming on the ice-caps. 

Absence of foot tracks would be freedom. Danger, pure. 


North was the fabulous thing, what we imagined 
Against season: purity of ice, dignity 

Of massed rock, impartial distance 

Turning the white critical eyeball to sun. 


What we forgot was the human axiom: 
Habit of flesh and limit of muscle 
And long usage of fire breeding need. 


What we fled was our own destruction: 
The blue flesh, the numb death. 


The Emperor of Sax, two eunuch tenors, 

An Oxford-vowelled announcer from Kalamazoo, 
And seven sisters with pearl concertinas 

Love you. 


Lonely ? The Queen of Coupon has your wish. 

The Pope of Boxtop and Facsimile 

Will mail your dream in a covered platinum dish— 
Post free. 


Are you shy of strangers? Do you lack a friend? 
Confidence? Calories? A future? Money? 

Just drop us a penny postcard at the end— 
Honey. 


Whatever happens, God and the seven sponsors, 
The President, Congress, and three hundred and two 
Associated-cut-rate-chain-dry-cleansors 

Love you. 
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Tourist at St. Christopher’s 


The morning mounts the dome in a steam of light 
Flooding across the good saint’s mossy piers. 

The wave growls at his knee, but tall and bright 
The shoulders Christ across the hemispheres. 


There was another traveller, man of the flood. 
God, they say, because his heart was right 
Forewarned him of his most torrential mood 
And made a legend of him in the world’s sight. 


Stiff in mosaic, saint and staff and flood 
Unriddle mystery for the diocese. 

Rid of original taint, their human blood 
Shall halo forth as heavenly as these. 


I think of morning poised above my head— 
The light of one circumference before dark— 
The deep unsermoned silence of the fled 
Children who split no wave, who built no ark. 


Cloister 


The vesper bell strokes down across the wind, 
The chestnut slants a snow of petals down. 
The starched immaculate sisters with one mind 
Meditate how this glory came to town. 


And have their answers sealed: the tolling bell 
Directs the meek processional to prayers. 

If overhead the flaming squadrons spell 
Another fall—they will abide by theirs. 


Therefore God keep the meek who need him most. 
And grant them cloisters for their ritual. 

And grant them shadows of a singing ghost. 

And grant them wishes distant and immortal. 


But let the beadless and unsacramented 

Account their histories by mortal scores: 

The dead on the choked roads, the unattended 

Last traffic of their wish, changed maps at the Chancellor's. 


The Last Frenchman 


MORTON FINEMAN 


T was a warm summer evening, 
| not so much of playing pinochle 

as of war talk. The old man and 
his friends in Farber’s candy store were 
sitting around the small table by the 
window, out of which they could see 
the bright new neon sign on the roof 
of the brewery. 

The old man was in his uniform, 
the blue uniform of the French army 
in the last war. Now it was faded and 
worn. It was tight on him. He looked 
as if he were going to a masquerade. 
His friends had asked him why he was 
wearing this uniform. That he ought 
to stop acting foolish or he would be 
sent away. But he smiled and would 
not tell them. To himself he said, a 
time will come for talking about this, 
for an explanation. 

Look, the old man’s friends had been 
saying. First, Norway, then Holland 
and Belgium, and now it was going 
to be France. They had been saying 
this over and over. 

The old man looked at his friends. 
He moved his hand over his grey re- 
ceding hair in quiet tolerant amuse- 
ment. 

“Don’t be so excited,” he said. 

“But they're losing the war.” 

“Leave the war to the French sol- 
diers,” the old man said. 

“The Belgians are already beaten and 
the French will be next,” the man said 
ignoring the old man; saying this as 
if he were now reciting it again out 
of a long practice that gave to the 
words just the right quality of ‘por- 


tentousness. 


“Why don’t all of you leave the war 
to the French soldiers?” the old man 
asked. 

“That is all right to say. But sup- 
pose they lose? Suppose they lose?” 

“The French have courage,” the old 
man said. “The French have great 
courage. Don’t worry about the war. 
Just leave it to the French.” 

“How do you know so much? How 
do you know they have such great 
courage? Besides, this war is politics. 
It is dirty politics.” 

“Winning a war is always the same,” 
the old man said. “There must be cour- 
age. Courage is stronger than politics.” 

“How do you know so much?” 

The old man only began to deal 
out a hand for pinochle and smiled 
and would not continue the talk. And 
since the old man would not worry 
with them, his friends felt that there 
was no use talking about the war be- 
cause all of them felt the same way 
about it. Only the old man would not 
worry with them. They decided to pick 
up the cards he was dealing and play 
another game of pinochle. 

When he was ready to leave, the old 
man bought a paper. And one of his 
friends said, “Read that paper good 
and you will find out something about 
that courage of your French.”’ The old 
man smiled at their solemn, concerned 
faces. “Courage is never found in a 
newspaper,” he said. 

Before he went to bed that night 
he sat in the quiet of the house smok- 
ing and reading the paper. Even more 
than playing pinochle he enjoyed sitting 
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like this, for now the house belonged 
to him and not to his family that was 
grown and needed him no longer. 
He looked at the war maps and he 
discovered, as he always did these days, 
names of towns in France he had seen, 
and he thought of those Frenchmen in 
those towns and of those peaceful days 
he had spent in the French country- 
side riding on a bicycle with his friend 
Levi who had worked with him in that 
Paris hat factory for twelve years. 
Perhaps there was politics in this 
war; there always was that. But when 
there was a battle there was no politics 
then; then it was courage filling a man 
with strength so he could stand the 
shock of fighting. And the French were 
full of that. He knew; he had seen it; 
he had lived with it. Levi, when the 
last war started, had said, “We'll join 
together.” And he’d smiled at Levi with 
solemn wondering eyes, and later he'd 
gone with Levi to drink and Levi had 
gotten drunk and said, “I'll make a 
Frenchman out of you yet, you little 
Russian Jew, you.” He remembered 
how Levi had said that he still carried 
the scent of Russian wheat on his body 
and laughed when he saw it unclothed, 
small and white and unmuscular. 
The old man thought of how angry 
he had been with that courage when 
Levi was killed during an attack; think- 
ing it ridiculous and useless because 
the death of Levi hurt. But when the 
hurt had gone, his anger was gone too, 
and he knew anger had been foolish 
because Levi's courage was there and 
his dying had nothing to do with it. 
After that he felt that these people, 
like Levi, were fine with their endur- 
able courage, their warm strong free 
courage. 
Levi had taught him French on those 


Saturday afternoons before the last war, 
sitting in his apartment and saying, 
“Now you little Russian Jew, say it 
this way; no! no! you say it like a 
mouhzik, this way, listen! watch my 
lips,” saying all those things and show- 
ing his affection over and over and 
finally laughing and saying, “Let’s go 
out and drink, drink to the death of 
that terrible accent of yours.” 

These days the radio in Farber’s 
candy store was on all the time, turned 
to the war news. The men spoke more 
of the war, until finally they played 
no pinochle at all; but just sat and 
listened to the bulletins all evening and 
talked about them. These were the days 
when the French appointed a new gen- 
eral to command their armies, and the 
Germans were preparing to attack Paris. 
The papers said in large type how the 
new French general had devised a de- 
fense system to frustrate the Germans. 
And when the battle started, the papers 
and the radio talked of successful at- 
tacks and successful counterattacks and 
of the fury of the battle and of the 
stalemate. Nothing was clear; all the 
talk on the radio and the stories in 
the papers were long but uninforma- 
tive. There was no certainty. And then 
the French lines cracked suddenly and 
completely and the Germans spread 
over France, moving whiplike toward 
Paris, and then Paris was called an 
open city and taken by the Germans. 

“Where is that courage?” the old 
man’s friends asked. 

“Why don’t you leave the French 
alone?” the old man said angrily. 

“Why don’t you read the papers and 
find out what is happening instead of 
talking about courage?” 

Their eyes spoke a silent chorus of 
triumph. 
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“Just let the French alone and they'll 
win.” 

“You mean if the Germans will let 
them alone, they'll win.” 

The old man looked stubbornly and 
angrily at them. 

“The French are running,” his friends 
said. “They are not going to win; 
courage is nothing today; only politics 
counts.” 

The old man said nothing to them. 

Their voices were taunting him; they 
were resentful voices, full of gloom— 
as if they were angry at the old man 
because he, like the French, did not 
want to realize that it was politics, 
not courage, that won wars today. 

“Stop acting so glorious,” they said. 
“Look at what is happening. Maybe 
you are too old to understand a new 
world.” 

“You don’t even understand this 
one,” the old man said. 

“Don’t hide behind the word cour- 
age,” they told him. “Is playing 
pinochle well the only thing you can 
do now?” 

“How many of you have been in 
a war so you can sit here and complain 
about the French?” the old man said. 
“What do you think an army needs 
to face bullets with? Politics or cour- 
age? How many of you have ever seen 
a Frenchman so you can talk?” 

The old man’s large brown eyes, 
now full of anger and pain, moved 
slowly from face to face. 

His friends were silent. The old man 
waited for them to speak. He sat stiffly, 
perspiring; waiting in that invincible 
attitude. His thin shoulders were 


squared; and his face trembled slightly. 
He felt an exhaustion after his out- 
burst. 

“Damn it,” the old man said staring 
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at them, speaking through wet shaking 
lips, “Damn it, just let the French 
alone.” 

Finally one of them said, “Courage 
is not enough. Maybe it was enough 
before, but not today.” 

“Courage has always been enough,” 
the old man said. 

“Courage is all in the imagination,” 
one of them said. “Really it is politics 
that counts. Smart politics can give an 
army courage. The Germans have this. 
That is why the French are not going 
to win.” 

“Courage is like a talent for doing 
something better than anybody else,” 
the old man said. “It is something you 
have—the way you have lungs and a 
liver.” 

The old man wondered if he should 
go home. Hadn’t there been enough 
talk tonight and hadn’t he become angry 
enough? As he watched his friends he 
knew that they had not understood all 
he'd said. They never had understood 
simple words like courage because 
they'd had no need to understand. 
When you face death before it should 
come, though, you understand; and 
these men had only faced death at its 
proper time and so they understood 
only sadness and doubt and worry. 
What could they know after all? Only 
those who have faced death when they 
are young and there should be no 
thought or need of dying can under- 
stand. 

“You can’t understand courage if you 
believe in politics,” the old man said. 

“When the French are beaten you 
will believe in politics too,” they said. 

And several nights later when the 
surrender of France itself came, the old 
man’s friends asked him savagely what 
had happened to the French courage. 


THERE WAS AN INJUNCTION 


“You see,” they told him, “it is polli- 
tics.” The old man did not answer 
them. He knew they were not lament- 
ing the victory of politics in the world 
—that they were only revenging them- 
selves on his way on thinking and feel- 
ing. 

“Then the worried, vaguely forboding 
faces of his friends began to anger 
him; their talk grew more painful to 
hear. None of them, he thought, sensed 
the death of a thing in the world as 
fine as courage. 

He felt the defeat as a darkness com- 
ing over a wonderful part of his life; 
a part that had been secret and strong 
within him; and now that part was 
covered by the black curtain of politics. 
He remembered that when Levi had 
been killed he’d thought that courage 
was nothing but an implement to make 
foolish men do foolhardy things, and 
how later he'd known that it was 
different. 

But this thing now, this swift and 
sudden death of a country, he knew 
was also the death and loss of courage 
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within men because it had not been 
strong enough against politics; and he 
knew that when a thing is precious to 
men it is also terribly fragile; and it 
must be cared for; that vigilance must 
be fierce; and that the more precious 
a thing was, the more fragile was its 
structure. And he thought how strange 
it was to find himself thinking, after 
this long long time, of courage as being 
a fragile thing. 

Now his friends laughed openly at 
the uniform he wore. They laughed 
whenever they saw him. But he was 
stubborn. He would not take off the 
uniform. 

What was he supposed to be? they 
asked. 

“A Frenchman,” he said. 

A Frenchman! Did he decide to be- 
come a Frenchman when there were no 
more Frenchmen left in the world? 

“re.” 

“Tell us,” his friends asked him, 
“what kind of a Frenchman would the 
Germans call a Frenchman like you?” 

“A Frenchman,” he said obstinately. 


There Was An Injunction 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


There was an injunction against behaving as if tomorrow were here— 


But why—what is so wonderful about today? 


The dance of comets, molecules, and living creatures 


Will be playing to an empty house unless man learns his part. 


Year of Peril 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


N this year, 1942, the American 
{ people are up against the greatest 
evil that has ever come to them. 
America is and has always been a 
country of infinite resources. These have 
allowed her people to surmount most 
of their social difficulties with a mini- 
mum of dislocations. Since the Civil 
War, America has fared no internal 
crisis that could not be adjusted by com- 
promise. In her two major excursions 
into international struggle, ‘in the 
Spanish-American War and in the first 
World War, she came out unscathed 
insofar as her material life was con- 
cerned. There have been no forces, aris- 
ing in America itself or in the world 
outside her borders, which, except in 
the memories of a few old, old men, 
have been ominous enough to occasion 
deep national concern. The life of the 
majority of Americans now living has 
been an easy one. They have seen eco- 
nomic disturbances in which many have 
faced even hunger and want for a time, 
but, confident as a whole in their basic 
national strength, they have regarded 
these disturbances as easily remediable. 
Their confidence has historical justifica- 
tion for they have seen minor modifi- 
cations of economic practice take care 
of impending difficulties over and over 
again. 

Because of this American background 
of easy success, the American people 
have developed highly optimistic psy- 
chologies. They have even made a cult 
of optimism and the very propriety of 
considering anything disturbing has, 


with many, come to be regarded as 
questionable. 

The result of such a state of mind, 
while it has been productive of a sort 
of convivial brotherhood and has re- 
sulted in an atmosphere in which demo- 
cratic compromise could make easy 
headway, has also had an unfortunate 
outcome. It has encouraged many peo- 
ple to become slothful and inclined to 
dodge problems which call for hard 
thinking and consequential decisions. 
It has also gotten many people into the 
habit of pretending that evil does not 
exist because they do not want to bother 
with it. 

But evil is here. Here now, on our 
very doorstep, hammering for entrance. 
It is time for all Americans to come 
out of their dreams. The war that we 
are in today cannot be dodged. Its 
dreadful implications cannot be passed 
over. This is not a war that compromise 
can settle. This is not a war that will 
be pleasantly lost by ceding of a few 
outlying islands. If this war is lost, what 
we know as America is lost. Democracy 
is lost. The United States cannot main- 
tain her system of divided powers 
against the tightly organized military 
and economic cliques of the “new or- 
ders” should these come finally to con- 
trol the world. She cannot do it in iso- 
lation nor by appeasement. 

The moment has come when Ameri- 
cans must shake off their sloth and face 
reality and the inescapable logic of 
events in that reality. 

And the moment has come when we 
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must have unity such as we have never 
known. UNITY. Not merely the emo- 
tional unity that flared suddenly after 
Pearl Harbor, but a unity of all-out 
practical, purposeful and realistic think- 
ing, seeing and doing. Without it we 
perish: 

Criticism within this unity is called 
for, will continue to be called for, in 
the interests both of freedom and ef- 
ficiency, but let Americans be sure that 
it is based on matters of consequential 
fact and that mole hills are not taken 
for mountains. Let Americans be sure 
that their criticisms henceforth are not 
merely the outcome of upset precedents, 
overturned habits or the expression of 
minor political grudges. 

During this time of peril we must 
give up all of our pet hates and small 
arguments. We must learn to look out 
with open eyes on the horror that is ac- 
tually in the world and see how much 
greater it is than the small dissatisfac- 
tions within ourselves. Let those readers 
of books and devotees of theory, those 
intellectuals who still look cynically at 
our war effort in the name of Dem- 
ocracy because we have not yet attained 
complete Democracy, look to occupied 
Europe and the treatment there of dis- 
satisfied intellectuals. And those leaders 
of business who are secretly fearful 
about our war effort because it brings 
up the dread spectre of socialization, 
let them look to what happened to 
those businessmen of France who were 
likewise fearful. 

Let those radicals on the one hand, 
those conservatives on the other, those 
who think that democratic controls over 
productions have not gone far enough 
or have gone too far, let them consider 
what will happen if they nurse too 
much their differences in this time. Al- 


ready, in the face of what actuality pre- 
sents, these differences are academic. 
With this war lost, they will be aca- 
demic forever. 

It is true enough that we have not 
yet solved the problems of Democracy. 
Democracy is not a thing to be taken 
off any theoretical shelf, to the right or 
left of any theoretical pantry, and 
cooked up for serving. Democracy is 
an evolutionary process, slow, full of 
compromises and the uncertainties of 
trial and error. The human freedom for 
which Democracy exists could not be 
maintained in any but such a process. 

Let those who are impatient with this 
fact remember, however, that here in 
America we have attained a fair meas- 
ure of democratic political procedure, 
that we do have a Bill of Rights and 
that it is in our own power as a people 
to experiment until we get the kind of 
Democracy we want. Let them remem- 
ber that we have free elections and 
that defeated candidates do not agitate 
civil wars or winning candidates kill off 
their opponents. What we've got may 
not, from a dozen points of view, be 
what it should be, but it is ten thousand 
times better than what the enemy is 
going to slap down on us if we fail now 
in open eyed understanding of what is 
consequentially actual. 

I have made these pictures, as I have 
at other times spoken, in the interest of 
realistic seeing and with the hope that 
I might be of help in pulling some 
Americans out of their shells of pre- 
tense and make-believe. The pictures 
are not technically realistic. They do 
not represent accurately anything that 
I have seen with my eyes or that an- 
other may see with his. They are re- 
alistic just the same. I believe that they 
are true representations of the moment 
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even though the symbols used are imag- 
inative. 

There are no bathing beauties dressed 
up in soldier outfits in these pictures. 
There are no silk stockinged legs. There 
are no pretty boys out of collar adver- 
tisements to suggest that this war is a 
gigolo party. There is no glossing over 
of the kind of hard ferocity that men 
must have to beat down the evil that 
is now upon us. In these designs there 
is no hiding of the fact that War is 
killing and the grim will to kill. There 
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is none of the pollyanna fat that the 
American people are in the habit of 
being fed. 

I have made the pictures for all 
Americans who will look at them. They 
are dedicated, however, to those new 
Americans, who, born again through 
appreciation of their country’s great 
need, find themselves with new shares 
of patriotism and intelligence, and new 
wills to see what is what and to come 
to grips with it, in this Year of Peril. 


We drove, we dreamed the warm long day: 
We drank the smell of earth like wine 

And let untrellised fancies play 

Up cascade-foam deep-lost in pine. 

Next year dawns a frustrate May 

In what red east of Cathay? 


We skimmed down hills in sudden rain, 
Through dripping valleys wet with light, 
And followed many a country lane 

That wound in green shade out of sight. 
Next year spills what purple rain 

On spectral wheatfelds of Ukraine? 


A daze came down like mist; a roar 
Through trees and breezeless branches dinned 
Each meadow-end and water-shore 

With premonitions of east wind. 

Next year learn we what steel lore 

In sadic skies of Singapore? 


Oh, love, there will be cloud and sun 
For beauty-folk like you and me 

An age when hate’s red race is run, 
And fountain-fire in Galilee 

Eons after might has spun 

Tumult in the rising sun. 


Year of Peril Paintings 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


1. STARRY NIGHT—The stars that look 
down on the seas of the world in this Year 
of Peril see men die grotesque and horrible 
deaths in order that their brothers may hope 
to live in freedom. 


2. EXTERMINATE!—Evil and predatory 
forces are always with us, in all places, at 
all times. Now and then these forces, cun- 
ningly join small powers until they have at- 
tained great powers, threaten to enslave the 
world. Humanity must then rise up and tear 
their evil out of them and kill them. For 
this task sensual hate, ferocity and brute 
will are necessary. Humanity must deny it- 
self to save itself. The evil that is in the 
world today, concentrated in the lusting 
brigandry of the German and Japanese mili- 
tarists with their new technical means of 
destruction and enslavement, will not be 
conquered except by the most merciless de- 
termination. America must match the de- 
structive will of these powers with an equal- 
ly destructive will of her own. They will 
otherwise devour her substance and wrap 
what remains of the digestion thereof around 
the necks of her people. 


3. INDIFFERENCE—Because some of the 
inertia of a widely pervasive national sloth 
and some of the deadening effects of a wide- 
spread national habit of ignoring the unpre- 
cedented had crept even into the minds of 
those who had the technical defense of 
America in their hands, young men died and 
machines were needlessly destroyed before 
we even knew that War was upon us. 


4. CASUALTY—If comfort is derived 
from reports that ‘‘casualties’’ in some remote 
action were few, be reminded of the real 
meaning of the word. It means that living 
men’s bodies have been pierced and torn 
apart and probably also that valuable instru- 
ments of war have been destroyed with them. 
If too many things like this occur in far 
away places because of halting productive 


measures at home, the war will be lost to 
us and the enemy come upon us and make 
us know at our very firesides the real and 
shattering human meaning of the word 
“casualty.” 


5. THE SOWERS—Are we to stand by 
and let them reap? These sowers of death, 
bloated with their gorge of human blood, 
are right now marching over the curve of 
the earth straight toward us, leaving fires of 
destruction in every furrow of the lands they 
traverse. They will not be halted by our re- 
fusing to see them nor will they be softened 
by cajoleries of appeasement. They want 
what we have and with their brigands they 
will take it unless we can find again some 
of the iron that was in the souls of our 
fighting forefathers. 


6. THE HARVEST—Farmers of America, 
who yet look comfortably over your quiet 
fields, you are going to be called upon this 
year to work harder than you have ever 
worked in your lives. Respond to the call 
that those who are fighting for you may oe | 
their bellies full and their muscles hard. 
Without your help the soldiers and sailors 
who battle for the safety of your land can- 
not maintain their strength. If they fail in 
their strength, your strength will be of no 
avail when the planes of the enemy come 
over the hills and down the valleys of 
America to reap your fields with fire. 


7. AGAIN—Jesus Christ has stood through 
the centuries as the preeminent symbol of 
the brotherhood of man. Over and over 
again, evil people mad with dreams of power 
have driven the centurion spear into His 
side. Once again today—just as Man with 
his worldwide exchange of goods, and with 
his new devices of communication, has ap- 
proached a realizable economic brotherhood 
—the old assault is loosed. Mastery, not 
brotherhood; Control, not share; are the 
slogans of the new attackers. 


STARRY NIGHT 
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Medicine Men of the Southwestern Indians 


BERT F. 


that “in his thoughts and in his 

attributes, mankind at large is con- 
trolled by inherited beliefs and im- 
pulses, which countless thousands of 
years have ingrained like instinct. Over 
vast regions of the earth today magic, 
charms, and incantations are the chief 
weapons of defense against a malignant 
nature.” The truth of this observation 
may be seen in many parts of our 
Southwest where relatively large groups 
of Indians, although educated to ac- 
cept some improvements of civilization, 
are still dominated by the cult of the 
Medicine Man. 

The Indian concepts of disease and 
treatment differ in detail among tribes, 
but in general they are similar to those 
held by primitive peoples two thousand 
years ago. According to Hrdlicka: 


The fundamental and universal char- 
acteristics of Indian medicine in the South- 
west and northern Mexico are the notions 
that all serious or protracted illness, the 
cause of which is not clearly appreciated 
by the senses, is due to the occult evil influ- 
ences of men, animate or inanimate objects, 
spirits, or deities. This influence is exercised 
by a magic or a secret introduction into the 
body, particularly during sleep or through 
touch while awake, of a noxious object or 
objects, as poison, a worm, an insect, a hair, 
a thorn, a live coal, which produce and keep 
up morbid manipulations. 


In general the concepts of the cause 
of disease fall into five groups: (1) 
the disease—object intrusion; that is, 
the introduction of a small material 
object into the patient’s body caused 
by someone unfriendly; (2) soul loss, 
the loss or stealth of soul by an un- 
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friendly person or spirit; (3) sorcery; 
(4) breach of taboo; that is, breaking 
some religious or social law, intentional 
or not; (5) spirit intrusion. 

Although keenly observant, the In- 
dians have never critically investigated 
disease. They have discovered the valu- 
able practical use of plant medicines, 
but the healing power of plants is 
largely associated with the power of 
the gods. 

Indians use the word “medicine” to 
indicate the mysterious and unknown— 
spirits, dreams, or obscure forces of 
nature. It is as closely related to their 
“religion,” as we think of that term, 
as to disease. The supernatural element 
in this conception of disease, as well 
as the mysteries of nature, led to the 
development of some one of their own 
likeness capable of communication with 
the supernatural, or, as Cortlett has 
termed him, a sort of middle man or 
agent. Thus the shaman, or Medicine 
Man, assumed a position of the utmost 
importance. His role in some tribes, 
where specialization was high, was 
priestly, dealing only with the forces 
of weather, crops, or war; often it 
was quite strictly medicinal, involving 
the use of herbs, cupping, or manipula- 
tion; but most frequently it was thau- 
maturgical, that is, magical, alone or 
in combination with the priestly and 
medicinal. 

Independent of medicinal or thau- 
maturgical practices, there is consider- 
able general knowledge of simple 
remedies and modes of treatment. 
Among all tribes are medicines which 
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may be administered by various mem- 
bers of the family or by neighbors 
without the advice of a “doctor.” The 
use of sweat baths in one form or an- 
other has been found among Indians 
in most parts of the world. They are 
used in many areas of the Southwest 
today. The Kiva or ceremonial room 
of the Pueblo Indians, for example, is 
occasionally used as a sweat house. 

Geographical surroundings have in- 
fluenced the details of Indian medical 
practice and the Indian conception of 
disease as they have other phases of 
Indian life. Just as the culture of the 
North American Indians has been the 
highest in the southwestern part of the 
United States, so are the medical prac- 
tices most complex there, but the base 
of the simple as well as the complex 
medical practices is the role of the 
Indian Medicine Man and Indian Medi- 
cine Woman. 


II 

The individual who becomes a Medi- 
cine Man must, as a rule, experience 
some contact with the unknown or 
supernatural before convincing his 
friends that he “has the gift.” Fre- 
quently this may come from a dream 
or a vision. Perhaps he may have re- 
covered from an illness or passed 
through some notable event, such as 
a prolonged fast. Some are thought to 
come into their power prenatally. Many 
deliberately seek training, usually after 
having demonstrated their fitness for 
candidacy by recounting a contact with 
the unknown. In general, the Medicine 
Man is self constituted and his influ- 
ence depends upon his own ability to 
develop shamanistic skill. There are in- 
stances where he has not convinced 
others of this skill and his failure has 
cost him his life. 
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The supernatural concept of disease 
naturally influences the training of the 
Medicine Man, since, as a rule, he 
must become a thaumaturgist as well 
as devolp some knowledge of the use 
of plants. Bourke has stated that among 
the Apaches, “There is nothing to pro- 
hibit a man from assuming the role 
of a prophet or healer of the sick, if 
so disposed, beyond the dread of pun- 
ishment for failure to cure or alleviate 
sickness or infirmity.” The surer and 
usual method of learning among both 
the Apaches and Navajos is for the 
aspirant to seek training from an 
influential, well-established Medicine 
Man whom he wishes to imitate. There 
is no settled dogma among these estab- 
lished shamen; some consult certain 
powers or spirits, whereas others rely 
upon different influences. The period of 
instruction may last over a year and 
the established doctor is paid a liberal 
fee for his labors. At the end of the 
training period some public ceremony 
is held and the student receives 
approval. 

Dunbar says of the Pawnees: 


All knowledge of the art of healing was 
believed to be vested in the guild of doctors 
(Ku’-ra-u-ruk-ar’u), a secret order. To be- 
come a recognized member of the fraternity 
a certain period of probation was required. 
A person might assume the dignity of doctor 
without submitting to the prescribed routine, 
but unless he could achieve some remark- 
able success, he was generally regarded as 
a pretender and discountenanced. The dura- 
tion of the pupilage varied according to the 
candidate’s aptitude in mastering the myster- 
ies of the craft. A considerable initiatory fee 
was demanded and an additional fee at cer- 
tain stages of the course. The convocations 
of the fraternity, or members of it, were 
shrouded in the most impressive secrecy, and 
so strictly was this secrecy maintained that 
one not a member has never been admitted. 
The principal business of these conclaves 
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seemed to be the concocting of drugs, com- 
paring and discussing certain curatives, 
interspersed with sundry ceremonial per- 
formances. Their great ordinance was the 
Medicine Dance, celebrated with the utmost 
formality at certain seasons, and continuing 
from one to four days. So far as may be 
judged by appearances, the great object of 
this dance, with its numerous ritual details, 
was to reassure themselves and awe the peo- 
ple. Candidates who had passed the requisite 
preparation were formally admitted to the 
body on these occasions. 


Poskita, “to fast,” was the term given 
to the training of Creek Medicine Men, 
often known as ‘“‘Fasters.”’ The Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and Shawnees apparently 
are among the few who definitely had 
a prescribed course of instruction. Creek 
teachers were limited, since only a few 
took the complete course necessary to 
qualify as instructors. There were only 
slight variations in the methods of in- 
struction. As a rule the teacher and 
from one to four students repaired to 
an isolated section of woods and water. 
The instruction required fasting and 
quiet, since nothing was written and 
everything had to be memorized. A 
number of four-day periods of instruc- 
tion at intervals of several weeks were 
required. The first lesson taught was 
the treatment of gunshot wounds and 
the songs to sing in order to give virtue 
to the medicine they made for the 
wounds. Further instruction would be 
given in any disease the novice wished 
to learn and treat. After five or six of 
the four-day periods of instruction the 
student could request an eight - day 
period, and, if finally desired, the last 
or twelve-day period. The majority did 
not take the complete course but could 
practice medicine for certain types of 
illness. 

Often some insignia was worn indi- 
cating the special field of proficiency. A 


buzzard feather in the headdress indi- 
cated ability to treat a gunshot wound 
(the feather was used in cleaning out 
the wound before treating it). A fox 
skin meant that the owner could cure 
a snake bite (the fox catches and eats 
snakes; the wearer of the fox skin can 
conquer them). The student also be- 
came the custodian of secrets supposed 
to be of value in warfare, myths, and 
other branches of learning. 

The principal groups who combined 
medical and priestly functions, however, 
were the kilas or ‘“knowers,” called 
“prophets” by the whites. Few in num- 
ber, these “knowers’” practiced little 
medicine. They served largely as “‘diag- 
nosticians,” usually making their diag- 
nosis through an article of clothing 
worn by the sick person. The “‘knower”’ 
was chiefly a clairvoyant or jugglar 
who could stop rain by fasting and 
putting medicine in the water of a 
creek, tell where to find a stolen horse, 
and prognosticate events from birds. 

The Pimas have three classes of 
Medicine Men (the first two have more 
influence than the chiefs and are the 
true tribal rulers): (1) Those who treat 
diseases by pretended magic are known 
as Si’atcokam, or examining physicians. 
Entrance to the group is largely heredi- 
tary and about equal numbers of men 
and women belong. (2) Those who 
have power over crops, weather, and 
wars are called Makai, or magicians. 
They are almost always men and num- 
ber about five to each village. (3) The 
true Medicine Men are called Hai’itcot- 
tam, meaning “something to drink.” 
Although they are the true physicians 
and often skilled in the use of single 
remedies, they are not highly esteemed. 
Frequently the most highly regarded are 
those in whom the profession has been 
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handed down from father to son. They 
might, however, develop power through 
natural selection, recovery from a rattle- 
snake bite, or through the medium of 
a trance or dream. The period of train- 
ing was usually two to four years, dur- 
ing which titne the student could not 
go mear a woman’s menstrual lodge 
nor allow anyone to know that he 
was learning, nor could he practice 
medicine. 

In summarizing the training of the 
Medicine Man of the more highly cul- 
tural Pueblo tribes, it is advisable to 
mention something of the organization 
of their medical cults. The Zunis are 
especially known for their knowledge 
and use of plants, not only medicinally, 
but in weaving, dyeing, basketry, pot- 
tery, and allied arts. ‘‘Of all the secrets 
of their lives none is more strictly 
guarded or more carefully transmitted 
than the knowledge of healing.” There 
are various secret fraternities of special 
function, each of which has medical 
orders. These orders have certain indi- 
vidual theurgistic and plant remedies; 
for example, the rain priests possess 
medicines of celestial bodies and of 
sacred birds. One plant, a narcotic, 
datura meteloides, believed to have 
once been a boy and a girl, is used 
only by the rain priests and the directors 
of the Little Fire and Cimex fraterni- 
ties. This type of medicine is a property 
of the gods, whereas others have come 
into use through accident or experi- 
ment. These may have been secrets 
passed on from ancestors or to each 
other in the same fraternity or to all 
fraternities at large. A high ethical 
standard exists. If a member gives his 
medical secret to a fellow member the 
recipient returns in kind, usually with 
the understanding that it may be intro- 
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duced into the recipient’s order. Upon 
occasion he may be asked to hold the 
knowledge inviolate. Ofter the secrets 
sell at a considerable price. When medi- 
cine of the gods is employed the group 
is often treated as a whole with great 
ceremony and shamanistic display. 

The Acomas’ medicine cult has been 
described in some detail by White. 
There are four medicine societies: the 
Flint, Fire, Thundercloud, and Kabina. 
The last named became extinct in 1927 
with the death of the last member and 
the functions were taken over by the 
Flint society. In addition to the four 
societies, there are snake medicine men 
who treat snake bites only. They do 
not have a society and act only as 
individuals. The members of the Thun- 
dercloud (Schumann) Society treat only 
persons shocked by lightning, those 
with “the bad smell from their 
stomach,” and set broken bones. This 
society and the snake medicine men are 
unimportant as far as sickness is con- 
cerned and exert little influence on the 
ceremonial and publico-religious life of 
the community. 

Unexplained and serious illness is 
thought by the members of the Acoma 
pueblo to be caused by witches. They 
produce disease in one of two ways: 
first and most common the disease- 
object intrusion (shooting thorn, glass, 
pebbles, snakes, etc., into the patient), 
and second the soul-loss (the witches 
steal a person’s heart and make off with 
it). If the objects are not removed 
or the heart returned, the patient dies. 
The witches are dangerous, since they 
may appear in any animate guise. A 
layman might suspect the identity of 
the witch but the medicine men who 
see and know all from their equipment 
and rituals are infallible. The patient 
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may be treated by an individual Medi- 
cine Man or his entire society. The 
latter is usually used in serious illness. 

The most approved method of be- 
coming a Medicine Man is to join a 
society after having been cured by it. 
The least common is to request mem- 
bership without having been ill. The 
third means is by “trapping” in- 
viduals and forcing them to join against 
their will. This may be done in several 
ways. If a Medicine Man asks a youth 
for a cigarette and he hands him a 
lighted one, the youth is “trapped” and 
compelled to join the society of the 
doctor to whom he gave the cigarette. 
He is safe, however, if the cigarette is 
unlighted. Lines of ashes are drawn in 
the street near the house of the Fire 
Society during their initiation. If a per- 
son steps over one of these lines, he 
would be chased by a Medicine Man 
of the Fire Society who has been on 
the roof watching. If he or she is caught 
by the doctor before catching hold of 
the rungs of the ladder leaning against 
the victim’s house, he is trapped and 
must join the Fire Society. Although 
the medical cults feel that this is the 
least desirable means of obtaining new 
members, it has become necessary in 
recent years because of the scarcity of 
voluntary joiners. As a rule, however, 
those who are “trapped” give full 
allegiance and participate actively after 
their initiation. 

White describes the initiation cere- 
mony in some detail: 


A society usually does not have an initia- 
tion ceremony until it has at least two per- 
sons to join. When a society decides to 
initiate, the headman tells the war chief, and 
he informs the cacique. A date is set, usually 
two weeks in advance. This gives everyone 
time to prepare for the event; the relatives 
of the initiates grind corn, make flour and 
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bread, which will be given to the medicine 
men. 

The ceremonies of the initiation are con- 
cluded with a public exhibition held in the 
chamber of the society. Four days before this 
night the novices will be taken to the house 
of the society. There they are kept for four 
days and nights. No one except medicine 
men know what goes on during this time. 
Non-medicine men seem to think, however, 
that the candidates are subjected to very try- 
ing and even painful ordeals. It is thought 
that they are given some filthy, nasty, or 
otherwise unpleasant medicine to drink. But, 
unfortunately, these conjectures must remain 
conjectures until data can be secured from 
the medicine men themselves. It is not to 
be doubted that the candidates are instructed 
in many things, such as prayers, songs, medi- 
cine, paraphernalia, and feats of magic; for 
young doctors often display great skill and 
proficiency soon after their initiation. 

After the four days and nights of seclusion 
the society holds a public ceremony in their 
chamber. It commences after supper, just 
after dark. Anyone may attend. Those who 
are especially eager (such as friends and rela- 
tives of the candidates) come early, as the 
chamber will hold only 30 or 40 persons. 
When they come in they find the altar of 
the society set up, with the customary para- 

hernalia (the corn-ear fetishes, medicine 

wls, flints, bear paws, and stone figures of 
the animals spirits, etc.) laid on the floor 
in front. The medicine men are dressed as 
for a curing ceremony: naked save for a 
breechcloth, faces painted with the horizontal 
black band, their hair tied up with a corn 
husk, and two turkey feathers at each 
temple. On the four walls are painted an 
eagle, a bear, cloud and rain symbols, a 
water snake, a koshare, etc. Each doctor 
carries a rattle in the right hand and two 
eagle plumes in the left (the boy candidates 
have them too, but the girls are empty 
handed). 

All of the doctors except two sit behind 
the altar and sing. The two remaining in 
front dance. When they have finished they 
take their places behind the altar and two 
others dance. All of the doctors dance, by 
twos; the headman and the candidates dance 
last. When they have finished the candidate 
goes about the chamber demonstrating his 
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newly acquired powers. He goes to the pic- 
tures on the walls and gathers from them, 
between his two palms, seeds of various 
kinds, which he distributes to the people 
present. Then he goes around the chamber 
“curing” le. Having selected some per- 
son, > rit si from the wy a 
pebble, stick, or string, with his eagle plumes. 
Or, he may massage some part of his body 
and then suck an object out. 

When the candidates have finished the 
headman prays and the ceremony ends. The 
candidates are kept in the society chamber 
that night and returned to their homes in 
the morning. 


Medicine Women are found in al- 
most all tribes, but as a rule are fewer 
in number than the Medicine Men. In 
most instances their work is chiefly 
obstetrical; in some tribes, upon oc- 
casion when complications are present, 
they may have assistance from a Medi- 
cine Man. In general they are much 
less powerful and influential than the 
men. Whereas mysticism may play a 
part in their treatment, they are reason- 
ably skilled in midwifery and have a 
good knowledge of the use of herbs. 


III 

The powers, duties, paraphernalia, 
and methods of the Indian Medicine 
Man have detailed differences in vari- 
ous tribes. Not infrequently, because of 
their supposed contact with and knowl- 
edge of the unknown, they are more 
influential than the tribal chiefs, often 
being called upon to serve in the capac- 
ity of priests or directors of various 
ceremonies. In certain tribes they play 
a vital part in the warring tactics, also 
in the recovery of stolen property, par- 
ticularly ponies. In almost all tribes 
they play a responsible part in the 
naming of children, a custom of ex- 
treme significance. 

At the present time there is little 
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about the daily, ordinary dress of the 
Medicine Man to distinguish him from 
others of the tribe, although in cere- 
monial regalia he is often a startling 
figure, one to inspire awe. A medicine 
bag of some type is carried by most 
doctors in all tribes. The contents might 
be a bit of hair, tobacco, stone, sticks, 
or equipment for sucking, cauterizing, 
or scarifying. As a rule there is a mystic 
substance comparable to the Hoddentin 
of the Apaches. ““Hoddentin,” meaning 
“the powder or pollen of the tule,” is a 
variety of the cattail rush growing in 
the little ponds of the Southwest. 

Almost every Apache carries a small 
buckskin bag of Hoddentin attached to 
his belt. Especially prized and always 
taken on the warpath, it is apparently 
thought to have some definite associa- 
tion with the supernatural. It is used 
by the laymen on many occasions: serv- 
ing as a restorative when tired, blow- 
ing a pinch of it into the dawn each 
morning, blowing it, too, into the sun 
at the end of the fast when a girl 
attains puberty, and sprinkling it upon 
a corpse. The Hoddentin of the Apaches 
is comparable to the “Kunque” of 
the Zunie, Acomas, and others of the 
Pueblo tribes. Often the mystic sub- 
stance is a kind of a meal. Burke gives 
evidence suggesting that similar sub- 
stances have been used by most Indians 
and many primitive people in other 
lands. 

The practice of medicine is strictly 
individual in all tribes except in the 
Pueblo and more highly organized vil- 
lage groups. There are good doctors 
and poor ones and the fees of the 
good ones are usually higher. The 
younger Medicine Men spend more 
time taking care of the poor or those 
unable to pay any fee. Among the 
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Navajos a doctor need not necessarily 
answer a call. He may refer it to a 
colleague. The patient may call a doctor 
of his choice or, if there are curing 
societies in the tribe, he may request 
the services of the entire society. Upon 
visiting the patient, the Medicine Man 
must first determine the cause of the 
patient’s illness, usually done by mystic 
power. Having made the diagnosis, he 
decides whether he has the proper songs 
and ability to treat this particular ill- 
ness. In some groups where specializa- 
tion is high, he may call in other Medi- 
cine Men and a rather elaborate ritual 
transpires. Those with a large supply 
of songs, fetishes, and other requisites 
often treat all classes of disorders, 
while those with a limited supply are 
specialists only. 

The ritual is impressive and may last 
for several days. Russell quotes the case 
of Sala Hina, as treated by the examin- 
ing physicians of the Pimas, which will 
serve to illustrate the peculiar methods: 


Sala carelessly ate some weed which 
poisoned her and she had barely strength 
enough to reach home. As close relatives 
are not allowed to treat a patient, a neigh- 
boring medicine man was called in. Her 
husband rolled a cigarette for the learned 
doctor, who smoked it, but however skill- 
fully he spread the smoke cloud over the 
groaning patient he could not “‘see’”’ the cause 
of the trouble. Then another Si’atcokam was 
called in and a cigarette was rolled for him 
and he peered through the veil sufficiently to 
see “something.” But he could not tell just 
what it was and advised sending for another 
medicine man who was a specialist in in- 
tangible shapes. Sala was suffering the great- 
est agony in the meantime. If she moved she 
“felt full of pins inside.” Those about her 
expected her to die at any moment. Number 
three at length arrived and smoked his 
cigarette, blowing the smoke across the 
patient from a distance to dispel the un- 
usually heavy darkness. He said he must have 
his gourd rattle and magic feathers brought 


before he could see clearly. Meanwhile the 
husband had brought in a fourth medicine 
man. Number four then smoked a cigarette 
and pronounced the verdict of death. Poor 
Sala had been compelled to lie quiet to 
avoid the torture from the “pins” but her 
mind was active and she understood every 
word that was said in her presence. Deter- 
mined to do what they could, the last two 
arrivals set to work singing. Number three 
sang four songs, followed by four more songs 
from number four. Then number three sang 
four more, and so they alternated all night. 
Toward morning they put ashes into a cup 
of water, sweeping eagle feathers across the 
dish meanwhile. They then announced that 
they would get the evil out soon. Number 
four sprayed water from his mouth over 
the patient and declared that he had found 
her to be suffering from the presence of 
the horn of a horned toad in her heart. 
Falling on his knees beside her he sucked 
with all his might until he had removed the 
offending object. As it flew into his mouth 
it gagged him and he hastened to withdraw 
it. Calling for a piece of cotton he put the 
hot and burning horn into it and told the 
brother of the patient to throw it into the 
river. Then the two Si’atcokam sang twice 
and later in the day sang twice through their 
set of four songs for the horned toad. This 
faithful treatment brought about a recovery. 
Sala’s brother fell ill of some throat dis- 
ease over which the doctors sang, sucked, 
and smoked for a month before he died. 


The thaumaturgic practice of extract- 
ing the cause of disease by sucking 
or manipulation over the spot is most 
dexterous and is widespread among all 
groups of Indians. Miss Stephenson said 
that she had sat beside a nude theurgist 
innumerable times and had never been 
able to observe any secreted object in 
his mouth or hands. Finally upon one 
occasion, when observing an aged Medi- 
cine Man, it was evident that the peb- 
bles he was supposed to have pressed 
from the eyes of the patient were skill- 
fully secreted in the palm of his right 
hand. 
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The Navajo Medicine Men often en- 
gage in elaborate curing ceremonies, 
held not so much for curing as for 
averting disease. These ceremonies are 
expensive and many of the poor can- 
not afford the better ones, which last 
from two to nine days. Relatives come 
from miles around and the patient must 
supply their food as well as the pay- 
ment of a high fee to the Medicine 
Man. 

An especial hogan which faces east 
must be built for the sand painting, 
an important part of the ceremony. 
When given in complete form the 
patient goes through fast days for the 
purification of body and spirit. During 
this time there may be prayers, sweat 
baths, medication, purging, and chant- 
ing. On the last day of the ceremony 
the sand painting, requiring great skill, 
is made under the supervision of the 
Medicine Man. It is about four feet 
square and portrays powers to be given 
to the patient. It is begun after sun- 
rise and must be destroyed before sun- 
down. The Medicine Man gives the 
patient an herb drink containing sand 
from the painting and, going through 
certain procedures, transfers some of 
the strength of the gods of the paint- 
ing inco the patient. The painting is 
obliterated with ceremony and the sand 
is taken out into the desert. 

In the society treatment of the 
Acomes a room is cleared and the en- 
tire society brings in their paraphernalia 
and sets up their altar. The Medicine 
Men wear only the breech cloth and 
the black band painted across the face 
covering the eyes. Their long hair is 
tied up with a corn husk. Two turkey 
feathers are worn at each temple. The 
patient is brought in and placed on a 
blanket on the floor. Some of the im- 
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mediate family or one or two relatives 
may be present. The head Medicine 
Man takes a gourd dipper of water 
from a jar and pours the water into 
the medicine bowl while singing a song 
to the North. The same thing is done 
while singing a song to the West, South 
and East. The bowl is filled and he 
takes from his buckskin bags some herb 
medicine, sprinkling it into the bowl. 
Then the other Medicine Men put in 
their medicines. The women, if present, 
put theirs in last. 

The diagnosis and cure are then be- 
gun. The head man peers through a 
small rock crystal at the patient, which 
enables him to see objects which had 
been injected into the patient’s body, 
as well as witches, and each doctor 
uses the crystal to inspect the patient. 
Two remain in front of the altar to 
dance about the patient while the others 
go behind the altar and sing. The dan- 
cers whip the disease away with their 
feathers, which are then laid on the 
altar. Then they return and massage 
the patient. If they discover a foreign 
object in his body, it is sucked out and 
spat into a bowl. They gargle, wash 
their hands, and go back to the altar, 
while two more doctors come out and 
repeat the same process. This is done 
until all have made their cure, the 
headman being last. If women doctors 
are present they sing but do not per- 
form cures. Finally, the patient receives 
medicine from the bowl, internally or 
externally or both, and the remainder 
of the medicine is given to members 
of the family to drink. All except two 
of the doctors go home. Later they in 
turn may be replaced by two others. 
Someone must be in constant attend- 
ance until the patient recovers or dies. 
The attending doctors pray and sing a 
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good deal and the altar with its para- 
phernalia is left in place. During the 
four days of curing the doctors may 
not eat salt or meat, and during this 
period and for four days thereafter they 
may not sleep with their wives, bathe, 
or wash their heads. The society will 
not receive compensation upon recovery 
of the patient, but will receive a large 
quantity of corn meal and flour when 
he is initiated into the society. 

Communal curing ceremonies are 
sometimes held in the spring before 
the people leave Old Acoma for their 
farms. This is a large ceremonial pro- 
cedure involving the entire group in 
the pueblo. The societies’ homes, com- 
parable to Kivas, are used as curing 
chambers. 

Various manipulative and mechan- 
ical procedures of therapy are used 
when indicated by common sense, as 
well as in diseases associated with the 
supernatural. Cauterizing is frequent. 
Among the Pawnees it is done by in- 
serting about an inch of the stalk of 
achillia mallifolium into the skin, set- 
ting fire to the exposed end, and letting 
it burn down to the flesh. Red hot 
irons are used by some of the plains 
Indians. Scarification has been com- 
monly employed. Apache scouts pro- 
duce it to relieve exhaustion by lashing 
their legs with bunches of nettles until 
the blood flows. Blistering for the re- 
lief of localized or deep seated pain 
is produced by hot coals or embers or 
rubbing the skin with bruised leaves of 
an acrid plant. The practice of cupping 
has been found in many tribes. It is 
usually done by scarifying the skin with 
a flint or knife and placing a buffalo 
horn over it, meanwhile applying suc- 
tion to the horn with the mouth. Blood 
letting is often accomplished by apply- 
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ing the lips directly to the skin. 

Sprains and fractures are often well 
treated. Indians are adept at making 
splints out of twigs. The Indian doc- 
tors’ treatment of contusions, wounds, 
and especially gun shot wounds has 
been superior to that of white doctors 
not too many years ago. Clark states 
that Major North, who for many years 
commanded Pawnee scouts in the gov- 
ernment service, while expressing con- 
tempt for the general clinical practice 
of the Medicine Man, preferred to have 
a wound treated by a good Pawnee 
doctor, rather than by an ordinary white 
surgeon. It is generally agreed that 
amputation is practically unheard of 
among the Indians. Many cases are 
cited in investigative literature where 
recovery was brought about by medic- 
inal means when amputation or death 
seemed unavoidable. An interesting ex- 
ample of this is related in the recent 
popular book on the Southwest, No 
Life for a Lady. 

G. B. Grinnel quotes an interesting 
story concerning the treatment of a 
“putrid sore throat” by an Indian Medi- 
cine Man. William Bent, one of the 
founders of the famous “Bents Old 
Fort” was suffering from a membran- 
ous sore throat so severe that he could 
not swallow. He had to be fed broth 
through a quill passed down the throat. 
He insisted upon having a Cherokee 
Indian doctor, called “Lawyer,” who, 
plainly dressed and without any show 
or ostentation, came in and examined 
the throat by pressing the handle of 
a large spoon on the tongue. He pro- 
ceeded to get a handfull of small sand- 
burs, which were covered with barbs 
sharp as fishhooks. He made five or 
six threads from some sinew and tied 
a knot in the end of each. With an 
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awl he made a hole in the burs and 
threaded them on the sinew. The burs 
were rolled in marrow grease until the 
barbs were covered. A smooth stick, 
similar to a chopstick, was notched in 
one end. He wrapped an end of the 
sinew around his finger and with the 
notched stick against the bur forced it 
down Bent’s throat the length of the 
stick. When withdrawn the greased 
bur was covered with corrupt material. 
This was repeated three or four times 
with the Indian smiling and laughing 
throughout the procedure. Bent was 
then able to swallow liquids and take 
soft food. 

In many tribes of the Southwest 
materia medica is quite extensive and 
in many instances effective therapeuti- 
cally. Some forty or fifty plant medi- 
cines originally used by the Indians 
have found their way into our modern 
pharmacopoea. Among others, antisep- 
tics, astringents, emetics, and narcotics 
were well known and widely used. 
Most of the Pueblo groups of the 
Southwest have employed datura met- 
eloides (Jamestown weed, Thornapple) 
locally in treating wounds and intern- 
ally for narcotic purposes when setting 
limbs and treating dislocations. When 
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prepared in certain ways it serves as 
a highly narcotic drink and excites sex- 
ual functions. A somewhat similar drug 
commonly used in the southern plains 
is known as peyote or the “mescal but- 
ton” (anhalonium lewinii). It possesses 
properties unlike those of any other 
drug and is extensively employed by 
the Kiowas and other southern plains 
Indians for bringing about a state of 
ecstasy. 
IV 

The Indian Medicine Men of the 
past have been primarily charlatans, as 
they are at the present time. We have 
learned much of medicinal interest from 
them and it is probable that more 
exists. Far greater interest lies in the 
primitive folk lore that is still un- 
covered. It is an interesting fact that, 
although the Indians lost much of their 
material wealth to the white man, they 
have succeeded extremely well in jeal- 
ously guarding secrets dealing with 
their physical and spiritual well being. 
Only those men, especially the trained 
ethnologists, whose fine tact, under- 
standing and patience have won the 
true respect and friendship of the In- 
dians, have been able to record unbiased 
and reliable information. 


To keep the garden orderly— 
Guards of the lovely scene, 

The valiant iris march along 

And swing their swords of green. 
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Two Essays in Practical Criticism 


Prefatory Note 
R. S. CRANE 


the UNIVERSITY REVIEW to say a 

few words about the relation of 
the following essays to current doctrines 
and procedures in the academic study of 
literary criticism. I can best do so by 
dwelling on the sharp contrast in as- 
sumptions and ends which appears to 
me to separate the efforts of Messrs. 
Maclean and Olson from the writings 
of those critics who have had the 
strongest influence in recent years on 
the teaching of poetry in American 
universities; I mean particularly such 
men as T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards, 
Cleanth Brooks, John Crowe Ransom, 
and Allen Tate. 

What is common to this latter group 
of writers, in spite of many individual 
differences, is a conception of the sub- 
ject-matter and method of criticism 
which, again making allowance for 
many differences, we may perhaps call 
Coleridgean. Assuming, as nearly all 
critics since Coleridge have done, that 
poetry is a single essence reflecting in 
its peculiar medium the unity of ex- 
perience or of the mind or of human 
speech, and hence that the knowledge 
of poetry is one and is inseparable in 
its ultimate principles from knowledge 
of psychology or language, they have 
aimed at the kind of organic treat- 
ment of poems which is possible only 
when the terms used to effect it are 
broader in their signification not only 
than particular varieties of poems but 
also than poetry itself. 


| have been asked by the Editor of 


In Coleridge the guarantee of such 
principles — applicable dialectically to 
poems but in no sense peculiar to them 
—is afforded by the elaborate meta- 
physical excursus which so many of his 
followers have tended to deplore but 
without which, nevertheless, the prem- 
ises of his “practical criticism’ in the 
Biographia Literaria would lack much 
of their actual plausibility and sharp- 
ness of definition. Unlike Coleridge 
himself, his critical descendants in our 
day are admittedly, for the most part, 
only amateur philosophers, without any 
explicit or consistently developed meta- 
physics of their own. What they share 
with Coleridge is his great sensitivity 
to literary texts; but being committed 
to a philosophical mode of criticism, 
and hence disinclined to look for purely 
poetic principles by an inductive inquiry 
into poems, they have perforce had to 
seek substitutes for the premises which 
Coleridge was able to deduce, as he 
said, from “the component faculties of 
the human mind itself, and their com- 
parative dignity and importance.” The 
substitutes they have found can best be 
described, in no intentionally invidious 
way, as commonplaces or topics in the 
sense which these words had in the 
older writers on rhetoric and logic; that 
is to say, predicate terms not specialized 
in meaning to poetics or any other 
specific subject-matter, which are yet 
capable, through dialectical opposition 
and equation, of serving the critic’s 
ends of distinguishing, comparing, and 
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ranking works or passages from the 
works of poets and of doing this with 
some appearance of rigor and exhaus- 
tiveness at least in a given context or 
on a given occasion. Since poetry, as 
we have seen, is in the assumption of 
these writers an organic part of human 
experience, the predicates required may 
be taken from any field of knowledge 
to which poetry can be analogized, and 
the problem of bringing them, for all 
their generality, into significant rela- 
tion to poems is easily solved by break- 
ing them down into pairs of contrary 
terms denoting the extremes of a given 
area of meaning—thus, subjective and 
objective, or extension and intension— 
and then of adding other pairs of 
terms, more specific in reference—thus, 
word-play and logic or structure and 
image—until, by a series of descend- 
ing proportions, a transition is effected 
between the universality of the “princi- 
ples” and the particularity of the 
texts." 

The power of such a method is un- 
deniable; in the hands not only of 
Coleridge but of many of our con- 
temporaries it has given us specimens 
of critical analysis and appreciation the 
value of which is beyond dispute. The 
results obtainable by any method, how- 
ever, are necessarily relative to the 
assumptions from which it proceeds and 
especially to the nature of the princi- 
ples it uses; and if the strength of the 
method we are considering lies in the 
fact that it permits the critics who 
employ it to discover in poems or 
passages from poems combinations of 
universal qualities which in some sense 


_ All these points—the use as commonplaces of distinc- 
tions derived from other fields of inquiry than poetics 
and the manipulation of contraries — proportions—are 
admirably illustrated in two recent essays by well-known 
critics in this tradition—John Crowe Ransom’s ‘‘Shakes- 
peare at Sonnets’ (in The World’s Body, 1938) and 
fe Tate’s ‘Tension in Poetry’’ (in Reason in Madness, 
1941). 
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constitute their value—the qualities, 
namely, adumbrated in the “principles” 
—its limitation arises precisely from the 
circumstance that it enables its user 
to discover in a poem only such com- 
binations of universal qualities, never 
the particularity of the poem itself. For 
it is obvious that if the critic proceeds 
in his consideration of poems from 
premises defined in abstraction from 
the traits peculiar to poetic works as 
distinguished from other compositions 
in words, such as histories, essays, or 
orations, or to lyric poems as distin- 
guished from tragedies or novels, the 
conclusions of his inquiry can in the 
end be related to his texts only as 
universal forms or platonic ideas are 
related to the particulars in the world 
which are their more or less adequate 
reflection. A poem, in such an analysis, 
ceases to be a concrete object of a par- 
ticular sort, constituted of parts de- 
liberately ordered to a specific artistic 
end by the poet, and becomes instead 
a kind of emblem or exemplar of 
principles broader in. their relevance 
than poems or any given kind of poems. 
In a strict sense, therefore, the poem, 
considered as a product of purposive 
activity on the part of its author, re- 
mains unexplained; any statements the 
critic can make about its structure or 
parts can only be descriptive and, as 
such, preparatory to judgments concern- 
ing its degree of participation in the 
universal causes of excellence discrimi- 
nated by the contrary terms of his 
theory. And it is of little significance 
whether in such judgments the subject 
of consideration is the whole poem or 
merely a line or passage from it; the 
wholes envisaged in this mode of 
lcriticism are abstract wholes marked 
by the balance or fusion of opposite 
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qualities, each of which by itself is an 
inadequate cause of poetic merit; it is 
accidental, from the point of view of 
practical criticism, whether these cor- 
respond with the concrete wholes of 
the poet’s intentions or not.’ 

Now it will be evident to any reader 
that, if what I have said is true, the 
critical preoccupations and purposes of 
Messrs. Maclean and Olson represent 
a radical departure from the tradition 
of poetic analysis which has been 
largely dominant in our day. They are 
interested in lyrics not as exemplars 
but as objects; they insist on approach- 
ing them as poems of a distinctive kind 
rather than as receptacles of poetry; 
the wholes they are concerned with are 
not the constructed wholes of any dia- 
lectic but concrete wholes determined 
by the poet’s choice of such and such 
parts, in such and such an order, in a 
poem presumably complete only when 
its final line is reached. In other words, 
eschewing philosophic generality and 
the insights which arise from the ana- 
logical application to lyrics, or to pas- 
sages from lyrics, of principles and 
definitions in no way proper to poems 
as distinct from other things or to 
lyrics as distinct from other varieties 
of poems, they have endeavored to 
constitute the criticism of lyrics as a 
subject-mattér by itself and within this 
subject-matter to orient practical criti- 
cism toward as complete a discovery as 
possible, in individual lyrics, of the in- 
ternal causes of their peculiar effects. 
Their end, as in any criticism worthy 

*The point on te put in another way by saying that 
the principles with which these critics work involve 
characteristically propositions about poetry rather than 
about poems. See again Allen Tate’s essay on ‘‘Tension 
in Poetry’’ referred to above, where ‘‘good ry’’ is 
said to be “‘a unity of all the meanings From the ‘furthest 
extremes of intension and extension’’ (Reason in Mad- 
ness, p. 71) and where ‘“‘the unitary effect’’ of such 
Poetry is exemplified in a series of ‘‘touchstones’’ con- 
Stituted of brief passa; from lyrics and dramas (ibid., 
PP. 77-79). Cf. Coleridge’s distinction between ‘“* g 


and ‘poetry in Chapter XIV of Biographia Literaria. 
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of the name, is appreciation; but the 
appreciation they wish to make possible 
is one of which the object is not a 
universal form or value reflected in the 
poem but the poem itself in its whole- 
ness and particularity as a structure of 
mutually appropriate parts. 

For this purpose, as for any other 
critical inquiry, principles are obviously 
necessary, since it is impossible to speak 
accurately of individual objects except 
by means of words that can apply to 
more than one object of the kind. But 
since the primary problem, in the mode 
of criticism attempted in these essays, 
is, as both writers make clear, the dis- 
covery of the parts of a work and of 
the interrelations through which the 
parts function artistically as parts of a 
unique whole fashioned by the poet, it 
is evident that no principles will serve 
which are not in some fashion deter- 
mined peculiarly to the work viewed 
as a product of a specific kind of art, 
and which do not aid directly in mak- 


ing clear how the parts of this work 


in all their detail are necessitated by 
the whole that is being achieved. It 
will not do, therefore, to borrow the 
terms or distinctions of any other sub- 
ject-matter in the hope of thereby il- 
luminating by analogy the poem in 
hand; if explanation of the text in its 
own terms is the end, something other 
than a set of commonplaces is needed, 
however valuable these may be for 
other purposes; what is required is pre- 
cisely such a theoretical grasp of the 
parts of lyrics and of the principles of 
their unification as can be reached only 
by an inductive study of lyrics pursued 
apart from any a priori assumptions 
about the nature of poetry in general. 
I should hesitate to say that either Mr. 
Maclean or Mr. Olson has succeeded 
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in formulating more than the rough 
outlines of such a theory; their essays 
are admittedly first sketches—prelimi- 
nary studies in an inquiry which will 
demand many more essays on many 
other poems before we can begin to 
see at all clearly what an adequate in- 
ductive poetics of the lyric is likely to 
be. In the meantime, however, it may 
be hoped that the two papers will sug- 
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gest some of the possibilities of a kind 
of research in this important field of 
literary study which has seldom been 
attempted in a systematic way in the 
past and which, if it can be successfully 
carried out, may one day give us a use- 
ful complement to the various theories 
of lyric as a mode of universal poetry 
or language with which we are familiar. 


I. An Analysis of a Lyric Poem 


NorRMAN F. MACLEAN 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the 
Sea: 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with 
me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner 
shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


My purpose in this paper is to say 
something about all fourteen lines of 
a sonnet. Such a purpose, I trust, repre- 
sents some acceptable mean between 
two extremes of critical pretension and 
ambition. It is more ambitious than 
that part of criticism devoted to the 
lyric which concentrates upon devia- 
tions from metrical routines and tradi- 
tionally established rhyme schemes and 
upon the effectiveness of individual 
figures of speech; it is less ambitious 
than the remaining part of lyric criti- 
cism which, viewing each poem as but 


an individual moment in the total life 
of the author, attempts to account for 
its composition by relating it to the per- 
sonal history of the poet, the broader 
movements of his own time, and his 
characteristic psychic responses. 

My intention is not, by historical 
review, to try to explain why the lyric, 
traditionally regarded as the oldest 
form of poetry, has attracted to itself 
a body of criticism far less bulky, 
varied, and impressive than the criticism 
that has grown up about any of the 
other major literary species. It will be 
sufficient for the moment if we realize 
that there are a good many gaps in 
what has been and is being said about 
lyric poetry, although some of them 
can be filled only by a person with both 
poetical and analytical gifts; for in- 
stance, a more adequate account of 
prosodic excellence than is yet com- 
monly current can be given only by 
a poet conscious of what makes him 
a poet. But even fairly sensitive and 
curious readers may do more than stand 
and wait. Criticism of the lyric, pro- 
sodic considerations set aside, steps 
from a discussion of the effectiveness 
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of isolated images to the life and per- 
sonality of the poet which the indivi- 
dual poem partially records and reflects. 
This is a long step, leaving behind the 
whole poem as some kind of unit in 
itself. To read a poem merely to dis- 
cover glittering lines is, to say the best 
of it, a considerable waste of time, 
since there are already in existence a 
great many collections of famous quota- 
tions: the reasons that make a poem a 
poem are also ignored when it is studied 
only as a datum relevant to a biography 
or a psychological case-history. The fact 
is that glittering lines are coupled to- 
gether by other lines, which, when they 
belong to a good poem, are not to be 
overlooked as necessary depressions in 
inspiration or in felicity of expression; 
and when they belong to a good poem, 
they are coupled together, not only by 
associations that peculiarly attended the 
circumstances of composition, but by 
laws more generally intelligible, laws 
that govern artistic productions, and 
hence, being discoverable in the pro- 
ductions themselves, give to art some 
appeal even when its authorship is in 
doubt. 

The poem I have selected for dis- 
cussion, although short, is not so simple 
or exotic that an understanding of it 
could throw little light on other lyric 
poems. It is a poem, moreover, with 
which all of us have been long familiar 
and for which most of us have feelings 
of respect and tenderness; I should not 
wish my discussion of it to be uncon- 
trolled. And, finally, it is a poem that, 
insofar as it has been criticized, has 
received the kinds of remarks cus- 
tomarily bestowed upon lyric poems. 
Its verse form is described as Petrar- 
chan, but irregular, with the lines, 
“Listen! the mighty Being is awake,/ 
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And doth with his eternal motion 
make,” introducing a third rhyme into 
the octave which by traditional rules 
should be formed a, b, b, a, a, b, b, a; 
its sestet is also irregular, rhyming d, e, 
f, d, f, e, with the not of the last line 
linked back to thought in the tenth 
line, but this irregularity does not puz- 
zle critics so much as the irregularity 
of the octave, since there seems to be 
a poetic rule, the basis of which should 
be clarified, that the sestet may be more 
irregular than the octave. Both of these 
so-called blemishes, however, are some- 
what atoned for in the eyes of the 
critics because the poet has used the 
break between the octave and the sestet 
to observe what is commonly referred 
to as “a change in sense,” for, in the 
last six lines he turns and addresses 
a child who is with him. The octave, 
containing one of the most beautiful 
images in English poetry—‘The holy 
time is quiet as a Nun/ Breathless with 
adoration” —reveals Wordsworth, by 
disposition a lover of nature, in one of 
his most characteristic moments—walk- 
ing in an evening full of peace and 
presentiment; until professional literary 
historians arrived on the scene, the 
sestet was taken to indicate that he 
was accompanied on this walk either 
by a child who carried back his spon- 
taneous compositions to his sister or 
by Dorothy herself. 

Literary historians, however, have, to 
their own satisfaction, cleared up this 
ambiguity. Discovering that Words- 
worth had a illegitimate French daugh- 
ter, they affirm that this poem is ad- 
dressed to her. M. Legouis, one of 
the first to uncover this secret, places 
the following interpretation upon this 

in his monograph entitled, 
Wordsworth in a New Light. In the 
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summer of 1802, when the child Caro- 
line was ten years old, Wordsworth 
came to the conclusion that his affair 
with Annette was an affair of his youth 
and that it should be terminated; ac- 
cordingly, he went to Calais, accom- 
panied by his sister, Dorothy, where by 
appointment they met Annette and his 
daughter. Dorothy's diary describes one 
beautiful night upon the pier, with 
Caroline, “who was delighted,” and 
Legouis starkly affirms that it was on 
this occasion that Wordsworth wrote 
this sonnet, in which, according to the 
historian, the words of greatest import 
to us are these from the tenth line, 
“untouched by solemn thought,” since, 
to quote Legouis directly, they ‘furnish 
us with a key to the imaginative dis- 
agreement between the Wordsworths 
and not only Caroline, but also, and 
still more, Annette.”! This indeed is 
Wordworth in a New Light, self- 
consciously devoting an octave, even 
though an irregular rhyme escaped his 
attention, to a demonstration of his 
Own sensitivities to nature, and a sestet, 
more permissibly irregular, to an in- 
vidious comparison in which he uses his 
own child to signify the shortcomings 
of her mother who, to quote Legouis 
again directly, “like her daughter, was 
ill-made for prolonged ecstasies before 
aspects of nature.’” No one has a right 
to expect good manners from a good 
poet, but only good poems; this inter- 
pretation of this sonnet leaves nothing 
to be expected. The rest of the criticism 
that has been devoted to it leaves little 
more; it expects that Wordsworth will 
always be Wordsworth, a lover of 
nature and occasionally capable of a 
great image, and that Petrarchan son- 


nets should have only two rhyme words 


1Emile Legouis, Wordsworth in a New Light (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1923), p. 38. 
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in the first eight lines. There are still 
fourteen lines to this poem and the 
particular words that. are in them are 
still unaccounted for, even if it is cus- 
tomary for sonnets to have fourteen 
lines and even if part of this sonnet 
is addressed to Caroline, whose par- 
ticular nature as the daughter of a 
woman Wordsworth did not marry is 
a non-determinant factor in the struc- 
ture of the poem, except to those who, 
believing this, could believe much mote. 

If, as I have said, there has been 
little criticism that has attempted to 
view lyric poems as units in themselves, 
then it should not be amiss to make 
clear at the outset the responsibilities 
that such criticism should assume. As 
the unity of a poem arises from the 
facts that it is divisible into parts and 
that these parts are harmoniously re- 
lated, so the obligations resting upon 
this kind of criticism are twofold: to 
discover the parts of a poem and to 
render an account of their relationship. 
The search for the parts of this poem 
might well begin on a simple, material 
level, partly because such a beginning 
would be simple and partly because a 
good poet should be master of his 
medium and the matter of his more 
worthy productions should indicate their 
form. The rhyme-scheme of this poem, 
already described, may be responsive to 
the form of this particular poem, not 
to some hypothetical, idealized form 
that should be realized by all fourteen- 
line poems in iambic pentameter whose 
first five lines rhyme a, b, b, a, a, and, 
if this be true, there is the material 
suggestion that this poem has three 
major parts, the so-called irregular in- 
troduction of a third rhyme word in the 
sixth line, “Listen! the mighty Being 
is awake,” being a prosodic indication 
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that the octave in this sonnet is being 
treated as organically divisible into two 
parts. The suggestion that this poem 
has three parts (the first composed of 
lines one to five inclusive, the second 
of lines six to eight inclusive, and the 
third of the last six lines) is further 
enforced by another material considera- 
tion—the syntax of the poem. There 
are three syntactic entities in the poem 
conforming to these line-divisions, but 
differing vastly in nature, the first com- 
posed of four independent clauses with 
conjunctions omitted, as if what was 
said was said breathlessly and what 
was seen was only fragmentary; the 
second unified by a single subject and 
swept forward by a compound predi- 
cate, its exaltation heightened by an 
opening apostrophe, “‘Listen!”’ irregular 
and trochaic in foot, and sustained by 
a terminal adverb, ‘‘everlastingly,” held 
over exactly one line from its verb, 
“make”; and the third a compound- 
complex sentence, again beginning with 
an apostrophe, “Dear Child! dear 
Girl!” but regular in scansion as if 
diminished in intensity from the pre- 
vious one —indeed, the whole final 
sentence seems more cognitive than the 
other two constructions, its dependent 
clauses, “that walkest with me here’ 
and “when we know it not,” and its 
final participial phrase, “God being 
with thee,” being suitable grammatical 
devices for introducing distinctions and 
causal explanations, subtleties that 
usually establish the presence of the 
powers of reflection. Thus, the con- 
struction of these sentences not only 
suggests a division of the poem into 
parts but dimly the relation of the 
parts, the poem moving from breath- 
lessness, to exaltation, to meditation. 

There is a letter by Wordsworth in 
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which he wrote, “It should seem that 
the sonnet, like every other legitimate 
composition, ought to have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; in other words, 
to consist of three parts, like the three 
propositions of a syllogism, if such an 
illustration may be used.”* An exami- 
nation of the rhyme scheme and syntax 
of this sonnet suggests that it has such 
a pattern; this pattern is reinforced by 
an examination of the words as sig- 
nificant symbols. On the simplest level 
of signification, the words clearly in- 
dicate that the object or objects of the 
poet’s attention change according to the 
threefold division of the poem already 
specified, the mental energies of the 
poet being fixed in the first five lines 
upon certain aspects of the evening, 
in the next three lines upon God, and 
in the final six lines upon a child and 
himself. This is to distinguish the parts 
of the poem colloquially in terms of 
“what the poem is about,” but, al- 
though it is a useful auxiliary to criti- 
cism to note “what a poem is about,” 
criticism should never end with so 
superficial a notation and anthologies 
should be able to find more basic classes 
of poems than “Poems about the Na- 
tion,” “Poems about Friends,’”’ ‘““Poems 
about Death,” “Poems about Gardens,” 
and “Poems Not about Gardens.” To 
observe what this poem “is about” is, 
I repeat, merely to hypothesize concern- 
ing the number and typographical ex- 
tent of its parts; even if these divisions 
should correspond to genuine poetic 
units, the task of organic criticism 
would at best be only half-performed, 
with no account rendered of the rela- 
tion of the parts, of why a poem de- 
voting five lines to evening, three to 
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*Letters of the Wordsworth Family from 1787 to 1855, 
a William Knight (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1907), 
» 31-32. 
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God, and six to a child is a unit. This 
unity, if this poem is artistically or- 
ganic, will be found, not in the stimuli 
that presumably prompted this com- 
position, but in the response of the 
poet to these stimuli, to the singleness, 
however complex, of the feelings and 
thoughts evoked by them. 

It is obvious that evening as a natural 
phenomenon is not the unifying factor 
in the first five lines, if for no other 
reason than that no evening however 
brief could be wholly recorded in so 
few words. Only certain aspects of 
evening are recorded and those are 
viewed only on a certain level of poetic 
perception; the three words applied to 
the evening in the first line limit its 
aspects and the powers with which they 
are apprehended. It is the evening's 
beauty, calmness, and freedom, that is, 
its power to act, upon which the poet 
is focussed, and it is the poet as a 
sensory being who is concentrated on 
these aspects, a fact that is suggested 
by the first word he uses to describe 
evening, since “‘beauteous” in its strict 
meaning is to be distinguished from 
“beautiful” in that it is more sensory 
in its connotations. The beginning of 
a lyric, like that of a dramatic or narra- 
tive poem, is an effect for which the 
poem as such has to offer no causal 
explanation; as a poetical effect with- 
out a poetical cause it is accepted by 
the reader through what Wordsworth’s 
great literary friend described as “a 
willing suspension of disbelief,” but, 
though the beginning is poetically un- 
caused, it becomes the cause of all that 
follows, which, to be intelligible to the 
reader, should, accordingly, demand 
from him no more than sensitivity, in- 
telligence, and experience. That is, there 
is no explanation within this poem of 
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why it begins with the poet’s sensory 
reactions to the beauty, calmness, and 
freedom of evening, but such a begin- 
ning should explain the presence and 
order of all that succeeds it. And so 
in the lovely figure that follows, the 
loveliness of which is not increased by 
a conventional consideration of it re- 
moved completely from its setting, the 
beauty and calmness of the evening are 
intensified by figurative expression, the 
inanimate likened to human beauty bent 
in prayer, but even before the figure 
is introduced the spiritual and religious 
translation of the evening has begun, 
where in the opening of the second line 
the evening reappears as “The holy 
time.” 

This spiritual and religious transla- 
tion of the evening, though, is not fully 
completed until the end of the poem; 
it is improper as yet to read the lines 
as affirmations on the part of the poet 
that the evening literally has religious 
signification, that the evening is a 
symbol of nature and nature and man 
in turn only symbols of a higher pres- 
ence, “that impels/ All thinking things, 
all objects of all thought,/ And rolls 
through all things.’ As yet the lines 
record only the poet’s sensory impres- 
sions with as yet, if I may again quote 
“Tintern Abbey,” “no need of a re- 
moter charm,/ By thought supplied, 
nor any interest/ Unborrowed from the 
eye.” The expression {s figurative, not 
symbolic; that is, the poet says the 
evening appears to him like a Nun, 
but he does not affirm any connection 
between the two objects in the simile 
other than the one of appearance. This 
appearance, however, is single and 
total; as the whole of the evening is 
under the domination of this figure, so 
also are its parts—‘‘the broad sun,” 
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linked by rhyme to the Nun, sinks like 
her in tranquillity, and in the final line 
of the first part, the remaining sky, or 
rather “heaven” as the poet more prop- 
erly designates it because of its religious 
connotations, in “gentleness” bends 
over the sea, endowed in preparation 
for the next line with the human power 
of meditation as signified by the verb 
“brood,” the human powers heretofore 
assigned to it being physical qualities, 
as “breathlessness” and “sinking,” or 
states of feeling, as “gentleness.” Thus 
part of the completeness of this move- 
ment of the poem has been realized by 
the conclusiveness of its appearance, 
by the completeness with which the 
beauty and serenity of the Nun have 
been transferred to the immensity of 
evening, but there is still another word 
in the first line, ‘‘free,” the presence of 
which is also determinant in what fol- 
lows it. It is a strange word when 
coupled with “‘beauteous” and “calm.” 


As endowing the evening with the. 


power to act, it seems at variance with 
the beauty of tranquillity. This much, 
however, is not strange—that as the 
beauty and calmness of the evening are 
heightened by the succeeding lines its 
powers of activity gradually cease. In 
these lines the evening closes. “The 
holy time is quiet’’; it is “breathless,” 
this quality enhanced by a change in 
meter and prolonged by the first run-on 
line; in the second run-on line the sun 
is sinking and in the final end-stopped 
line there is a cessation of activity, or, 
more exactly, there is only the activity 
suggested by the verb “brood,” an activ- 
ity the course of which cannot be traced 
by sensory perception. In two ways, 
therefore, this movement of the poem 
has been completed: a single, though 
complicated sensory impression has been 
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enlarged until it has encompassed a 
totality of objects, and the objects form- 
ing the impression have gradually dis- 
appeared, the impression being com- 
plete in that it is no longer possible. 

The poem continues because of the 
poet’s possession of 


. another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime .. . 

. . . that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


It is, as Wordsworth says later in the 
poem from which I have just quoted, 
a sense sublime ‘“Whose dwelling is 
the light of setting suns.” Out of this 
same dwelling, whose light has dis- 
appeared to the senses, comes a sound, 
since sight is no longer possible, a 
sound like thunder, an exclamation, and 
a revelation into the life of things. 
Evening has become a symbol, its reality 
the sign of a higher reality, abstract as 
Being when capitalized. To a vision 
of this Being “the affections gently lead 
us on,” but the senses cannot give us 
this vision; indeed, not until they be- 
come suspended and we are laid asleep 
in body do we realize that an imminent 
Being is “awake,” and, though it is 
present in the evening, it has qualities 
in many ways appropriately the op- 
posite to those discoverable by the 
senses in the external aspects of eve- 
ning—"thunder,” not calmness, which 
increased through the first five lines; 
“motion,” not loss of freedom or the 
power of activity, which became lost 
in the setting sun; and eternal motion, 
not subject to diminution, change, or 
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such specification as “The holy time,” 
but its timelessness emphasized by the 
adverb “everlastingly,” taken out of its 
normal grammatical order to conclude 
this clairvoyance. 

The interpretation that Legouis 
places upon the final six lines we may 
dismiss abruptly. It is the interpreta- 
tion of an otherwise eminent literary 
historian who, when excited by the dis- 
covery of scandal, does not wait for the 
poet to finish his sentence, for the tenth 
line, “If thou appear untouched by 
solemn thought,” has none of the im- 
port Legouis suggests it has when a 
reader joins it to the next and subse- 
quent lines, which affirm the child to 
be at least equal to the poet in sensi- 
tivity and divinity. The last six lines 
certainly make a comparison and a com- 
parison involves both a similarity and 
a difference between two objects. The 
dependent clause of the first line of the 
sestet, “that walkest with me here,” im- 
mediately establishes a similarity be- 
tween himself and the child; they are 
subject to the same influences and are 
offered the same opportunities. And 
what are these? I think the poem, as 
it should, has already furnished its own 
answers. The influence is that of the 
beauty of the evening, and the oppor- 
tunity is to discover God therein. Ac- 
cordingly, the evening, offering this 
opportunity, is still “free,” but “free” 
in a sense not yet explicitly realized in 
the poem, “free” in that its meaning 
is “open to all.” Confronted with this 
opportunity, the child, unlike the 
poet, appears “untouched by solemn 
thought,” but is nonetheless divine; in- 
deed, the two following lines, cloaked 
appropriately in the most intimate of 
religious imagery, indicate that the real 
difference between the child and the 
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poet is that the child does not need 
to discover God, for to discover is to 
change from ignorance to knowledge or 
from forgetfulness to remembrance, 
and the child knows God “all the 
year’; lives always in what we have 
designated as the second of the three 
parts of this poem, “the Temple’s inner 
shrine’; needs never, as a result “Of 
sense and outward things,/ Fallings 
from us, vanishings,” to pass through 
the experience recorded in the first five 
lines of this poem where “we are laid 
asleep/ In body, and become a living 
soul.” And it is “we,” not Wordsworth 
alone, who are in comparison with the 
child in the last line of the poem, we 
who “know it not,” the “not,” as be- 
fore noted, rhyming irregularly but 
significantly back to ‘‘solemn thought,” 
the quality which the child does not 
possess and which, if possessed, would 
be a sign that the child was no longer 
a child but must recollect, must recover 
by a sudden intimation, what it once 
knew constantly and intuitively. “We 
know it not,” therefore, has become 
equivalent to “solemn thought,” or, 
more exactly, to the loss that it oc- 
casionally fills. And so this poem 
moves from sensation, to thought, to 
an understanding of the powers and 
limitations of thought. 

This poem is unified, then, in that 
what is represented is all that the poet 
believes is involved in the discovery of 
God. Granted the poet’s beliefs, either 
through agreement of our own with his 
or by willing suspension of our theo- 
logical scepticisms, the poem becomes 
unified, possessed of parts intelligibly 
and richly related. There are two steps 
for the poet to enter “the Temple's 
inner shrine,’ and one to look back 
upon those steps and to recollect that 
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once steps were not necessary to stand: 
in His presence. The poet takes these, 


two steps and finds there, as he does 
in the most famous of his odes, two 
congregations of worshippers, one com- 
posed of those who have as yet been 
untouched by “Shades of the prison- 
house” and those who, like himself, in 
the maturing years “have relinquished 
only one delight,/ To live beneath your 
more habitual sway.” 

I repeat that this poem is unified in 
that what is represented is all that the 
poet believes is involved in the discov- 
ery of God, but I repeat only to add 
that there is a more exact although less 
elevated form of stating its unity. The 
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poem is unified in that its structure is 
determined by the fact that it begins 
with the words, “It is a beauteous eve- 
ning, calm and free’; to these, as I 
have tried to show in the limited 
amount of time at my disposal, all the 
other words in the poem owe their 
presence and order. To explain the 
poem, then, in terms of its particular 
beginning is to explain as exactly as 
possible its uniqueness, and to distin- 
guish it from many other poems by 
Wordsworth that treat much the same 
‘“‘theme’’—poems in which Wordsworth 
represents what he believes is involved 
in the discovery of God. 


II. “Sailing to Byzantium”: 


Prolegomena to a Poetics of the Lyric 


ELDER OLSON 


The critic who seeks to discuss and 
the poet who seeks to construct a lyric 
poem are apt to discover all too quickly 
that in this particular province of litera- 
ture, extensive and important as it is, 
little has been said which affords them 
any real guidance. At first sight, critical 
discussion of the lyric appears abun- 
dant, even though scarcely commen- 
surate with the importance of the lyric 
itself; but closer examination readily 
reveals this abundance to be one of 
bons mots on the character of the lyric 
poet, of startling analogies to the 
psychological or physiological effects of 
lyric poetry, of “dull receipts how 
poems may be made,” of oracular state- 
ment in which the tradition of ambigu- 
ous if portentous declamation is usually 
preserved by the oracle, and finally, in 


very considerable part, of mere /oci 
within a general discussion of litera- 
ture which is concerned with the lyric 
only because the lyric possesses some 
characteristic in common with other 
forms. In the last quarter of a century, 
to be sure, literary magazines have often 
been clamorous with disputations con- 
cerning the nature of the lyric; but per- 
haps without exception these have been 
declarations of purely individual pre- 
dilections, or, as in the case of Ezra 
Pound’s famous ten precepts for Imag- 
ists, definitions of a doctrine or of a 
convention rather than of a lyric poem. 
One might be tempted to conclude that 
a subject so persistently slighted is per- 
haps not worth discussion, were it not 
for the fact that, more than frequently, 
the critical statements suggest abortive 
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attempts at precisely that. 

What has been so often attempted 
unsuccessfully must be approached with 
caution. To rectify all errors, to supply 
all deficiencies, to strike out a poetics 
for the lyric at a single blow would be 
a noble and ambitious project, but the 
causes that make it so also operate to 
make it improbable of achievement. It 
is only prudent to propose something 
at once less striking and more feasible; 
to propose an attempt to discover — 
through the analysis of a particular 
poem—some index as to how, eventu- 
ally, a poetics of the lyric might be 
framed. 

It should go without saying that any 
attempt to furnish indices toward a 
poetics of the lyric can be significant 
only in a philosophy in which the arts 
and sciences are held distinct from each 
other; for, unless that is the case, 
the inquiry into principles peculiar to 
poetics would turn on a_ nonsense 
question: if, in any sense whatever, all 
knowledge is one, then it must follow 


that the objects of knowledge must also 


be one in that same sense, and the 
question of peculiarities appears as a 
meaningless one. Further, it should be 
clear that poetics in such a system can- 
not deal with every question which may 
possibly be raised about a work of art, 
but only with those raised concerning 
it qua work of art; it is not merely 
conceivably but actually the case that 
questions about works of art may fall 
under many sciences, according to the 
manner of consideration. For instance, 
a question relevant to a poem as an 
existent thing falls under metaphysics, 
a question relevant to it as productive 
of, say, social consciousness, falls under 
politics; lacking the proper peculiarity to 
poetry neither of these questions would 
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be poetic questions in the sense in 
which I propose to employ the term 
poetic, for being and political instru- 
mentality are predicable of things other 
than poems, and whatever answers 
could be found to such questions would 
turn, not on the nature of poetry, but 
on a community between poetry and 
something else. Further, poetics in the 
present conception would be analytical 
and inductive, since the work is the ob- 
ject of consideration, and therefore, like 
any object of knowledge, must exist 
prior to any knowledge of it. 

The scrutiny of particular poems 
would thus be the beginning of the 
critical enterprise; but the principles 
eventually reached, as disclosed by 
analysis, would not be rules governing 
the operations involved in the construc- 
tion of any further poem, nor would 
the enumeration of poetic parts and 
poetic devices suffer extension beyond 
those objects to which analysis had been 
turned. In other words, poetics as con- 
ceived here would not afford a series 
of recipes for making. poems, nor a set 
of rules according to which they must 
be made, for the very character of 
poetics is such that it must be subse- 
quent to the inventive utilizations of 
the medium by the artist. Obviously, 
anything which should constrain inven- 
tion would be detrimental to rather 
than productive of art. Properly taken, 
poetic questions would be concerning 
the poetic structure of a particular 
work, in the sense of inquiring what 
form has been imposed upon the 
medium of words. Such an inquiry, 
properly prosecuted, would terminate in 
a discovery of the parts of a work and 
of the interrelations through which the 
parts are parts of a whole. 

The philosophic criticism of litera- 
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ture has provided us richly with instru- 
ments for almost every other mode of 
consideration; but with respect to this 
one mode, only one treatise — the 
Poetics of Aristotle—is relevant; and 
while that treatise serves both to dif- 
ferentiate and to illustrate the manner 
of working of that mode, generally, its 
specific concern is only with such species 
of poetry as have for their principle a 
tissue of incidents, a plot. To attempt 
to find a plot in the lyric, however, 
would be a profitless if not impossible 
task; to attempt on the other hand to 
find in the lyric some analogue of plot 
in the drama and in epic, for the mere 
sake of imitating Aristotle, would be 
to run counter to the broader indica- 
tions of his very method—a method in- 
volving the distinction of diverse de- 
partments of inquiry diversely prose- 
cuted. In the absence of any specific 
formal treatment of the lyric, then, its 
analyst must not only fulfill his proper 
function, but find his own warrant for 
his operations as well. Complex as 
his task is, however, it is by no means 
hopeless; the procedure reduces to an 
attempt to discover some principle in 
the work which is the principle of its 
unity and order—a principle which, it 
goes without saying, will have to be a 
purely poetic principle, i. e., a formal 
principle of the poem, and not some- 
thing extrinsic to it such as the differ- 
entiation either of authors, audiences, 
subject-matters, or orders of diction 
would afford. Since in a formal con- 
sideration the form is the end, and 
since the end renders everything else 
intelligible, a mark of the discovery of 
the formal principle would be that 
everything else in the poem would be 
found to be explicable in terms of it. 
We may take as the subject of our 
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analysis the lyric ‘Sailing to Byzantium” 
by Yeats. 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees, 
—tThose dying generations—at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer 
long 
Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 
Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its heads and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


In “Sailing to Byzantium” an old 
man faces the problem of old age, of 
death, and of regeneration, and gives 
his decision. Old age, he tells us, ex- 
cludes a man from the sensual joys 
of youth; the world appears to belong 
completely to the young, it is no place 
for the old; indeed, an old man is 
scarcely a man at all—he is an empty 
artifice, an effigy merely, of a man; he 
is a tattered coat upon a stick. This 
would be very bad, except that the 
young also are excluded from some- 
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thing; rapt in their sensuality, they are 
ignorant utterly of the world of the 
spirit. Hence if old age frees a man 
from sensual passion, he may rejoice 
in the liberation of the soul; he is ad- 
mitted into the realm of the spirit; and 
his rejoicing will increase according as 
he realizes the magnificence of the soul. 
But the soul can best learn its own 
greatness from the great works of art; 
hence he turns to those great works, 
but in turning to them, he finds that 
these are by no means mere effigies, 
or monuments, but things which have 
souls also; these live in the noblest 
element of God’s fire, free from all cor- 
ruption; hence he prays for death, for 
release from his mortal body; and since 
the insouled monuments exhibit the 
possibility of the soul’s existence in 
some other matter than flesh, he wishes 
reincarnation, not now in a mortal 
body, but in the immortal and change- 
less embodiment of art. 

There are thus the following terms, 
one might say, from which the poem 
suspends: the condition of the young, 
who are spiritually passive although 
sensually active; the condition of the 
merely old, who are spiritually and 
physically impotent; the condition of 
the old, who, although physically im- 
potent, are capable of spiritual activity; 
the condition of art considered as in- 
animate—i. e., the condition of things 
which are merely monuments; and 
finally the condition of art considered 
as animate—as of such things as arti- 
ficial birds which have a human soul. 
The second term, impotent and un- 
spiritual old age, is a privative, a re- 
pugnant state which causes the progres- 
sion through the other various alterna- 
tive terms, until its contrary is en- 
countered. The first and third terms 
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are clearly contraries of each other; 
taken together as animate nature they 
are further contrary to the fourth term, 
inanimate art. None of these terms 
represents a wholly desirable mode of 
existence; but the fifth term, which 
represents such a mode, amalgamates 
the positive elements and eliminates the 
negative elements of both nature and 
art, and effects thus a resolution of the 
whole, for now the soul is present, as 
it would not be in art, nor is it passive, 
as it would be in the young and sensual 
mortal body, nor is it lodged in a “‘dy- 
ing animal,” as it would be in the 
body of the aged man; the soul is now 
free to act in its own supremacy and 
in full cognizance of its own excel- 
lence, and its embodiment is now in- 
corruptible and secure from all the ills 
of flesh. 

About these several oppositions the 
poem forms. The whole turns on the 
old man’s realization, now that he 
is in the presence of the images of 
Byzantium, that these images have 
souls; there are consequently two major 
divisions which divide the poem pre- 
cisely in half, the first two stanzas 
presenting art as inanimate, the second 
two, as animate; and that this is the 
case can be seen from such signs as 
that in the first half of the poem the 
images are stated as passive objects— 
they are twice called “monuments,” 
they are merely objects of contempla- 
tion, they may be neglected or studied, 
visited or not visited, whereas in stanzas 
III and IV they are treated as gods 
which can be prayed to for life or 
death, as beings capable of motion 
from sphere to sphere, as instructors of 
the soul, as sages possessed of wisdom; 
and the curious shift in the manner of 
consideration is signalized by the subtle 
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phrasing of the first two lines of stanza 
III: “O sages standing in God’s holy 
fire/ As in the gold mosaic of a wall.” 
According to the first part, the images 
at Byzantium were images, and one 
should have expected at most some 
figurative apostrophe to them: “O 
images set in the gold mosaic of a wall, 
much as the sages stand in God’s holy 
fire’: but here the similitude is re- 
versed, and lest there should be any 
error, the sages are besought to come 
from the holy fire and begin the tuition 
of the soul, the destruction of the flesh. 

Within these two halves of the poem, 
further divisions may be found, coinci- 
dent with the stanzaic divisions. Stanza 
I presents a rejection of passion, stanza 
II an acceptance of intellection; then, 
turning on the realization that art is 
insouled, stanza III presents a rejection 
of the corruptible embodiment, and 
stanza IV, an acceptance of the incor- 
ruptible. There is an alternation, thus, 
of negative and affirmative: out of pas- 
sion into intellection, out of corruption 
into permanence, in clear balance, the 
proportion being I: II:: II: IV; and 
what orders these sections is their dia- 
lectical sequence. That is, passion must 
be condemned before the intellect can 
be esteemed; the intellect must operate 
before the images can be known to be 
insouled; the realization that the images 
are insouled precedes the realization 
that the body may be dispensed with; 
and the reincarnation of the soul in 
some changeless medium can be recog- 
nized as a possibility only through the 
Prior recognition that the flesh is not 
the necessary matter of the soul. The 
parallel opposition of contraries con- 
stitutes a sharp demarcation: in stanza 
I a mortal bird of nature amid natural 
trees sings a brief song of sensual joy 
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in praise of mortal things, of “what- 
ever is begotten, born, and dies”; in 
stanza IV an immortal and artificial 
bird set in an artificial tree sings an 
eternal song of spiritual joy in praise 
of eternal things, of ‘what is past, or 
passing, or to come”; and similarly, in 
stanza II a living thing is found to be 
an inanimate artifice, ‘a tattered coat 
upon a stick,” incapable of motion, 
speech, sense or knowledge, whereas in 
stanza III what had appeared to be 
inanimate artifice is found to possess 
a soul, and hence to be capable of all 
these. A certain artificial symmetry in 
the argument serves to distinguish these 
parts even further: stanzas I and IV 
begin with the conclusions of their re- 
spective arguments, whereas II and III 
end with their proper conclusions, and 
I is dependent upon II for the sub- 
Stantiation of its premises, as IV is 
dependent upon III. 

This much indication of the principal 
organization of the work permits the 
explication, in terms of this, of the 
more elementary proportions. The first 
line of stanza I presents immediately, 
in its most simple statement, the condi- 
tion which is the genesis of the whole 
structure: “That is no country for old 
men’; old men are shut out from some- 
thing, and the remainder of the first 
six lines indicates precisely what it is 
from which they are excluded. The 
young are given over to sensual delight, 
in which old men can no longer par- 
ticipate. But a wall, if it shuts out, 
also shuts in; if the old are excluded 
from something, so are the young; lines 
7 and 8, consequently, exhibit a second 
sense in which “That is no country for 
old men,” for the young neglect all 
intellectual things. Further, the use of 
“that” implies a possible “this”; that 
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is, there is a country for the old as for 
the young; and, again, the use of “that” 
implies that the separation from the 
country of the young is already com- 
plete. The occupation of the young is 
shrewdly stated: at first sight the hu- 
man lovers “in one another’s arms” 
have, like the birds at their song, appar- 
ently a romantic and sentimental aura; 
but the curious interpolation of ‘“Those 
dying generations” in the description 
of the birds foreshadows the signifi- 
cance they are soon to have; and the 
phrases immediately following remove 
all sentimentality: “the salmon-falls, 
the mackerel-crowded seas” intend the 
ascent of salmon to the headwaters, the 
descent of mackerel to the deep seas 
in the spawning season, and the ironic 
intention is clear: all—the human lov- 
ers, the birds, the fish, do but spawn, 
but copulate, and this is their whole 
being; and if the parallel statement 
does not make this sufficiently evident, 
the summation of all in terms merely 
of animal genera—“fish, flesh, or fowl” 
—is unmistakable. The country of the 
young, then, is in its air, in its waters, 
and on its earth, from headwaters to 
ocean, wholly given over to sensuality; 
its inhabitants “commend all summer 
long’ anything whatsoever, so long as 
it be mortal and animal—they com- 
mend ‘‘whatever is begotten, born, and 
dies”; and while they “commend” be- 
cause they have great joy, that which 
they praise, they who praise, and their 
praise itself are ephemeral, for these 
mortals praise the things of mortality, 
and their commendation, like their joy, 
lasts but a summer, a mating season. 
The concluding lines of the stanza re- 
move all ambiguity, and cancel all pos- 
sibility of a return to such a country; 
even if the old man could, he would 
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not return to a land where “Caught in 
that sensual music, all neglect / Monu- 
ments of unageing intellect.” The young 
are “caught,” they are really passive 
and incapable of free action; and they 
neglect those things which are unage- 
ing. 

Merely to end here, however, with a 
condemnation of youthful sensuality 
would be unsatisfactory; as the second 
stanza expounds, old age itself is no 
solution; the old man cannot justly say, 
like Sophocles when he was asked 
whether he regretted the loss of youth 
and love, ‘Peace; most gladly have I 
escaped the thing of which you speak; 
I feel as if I had escaped from a mad 
and furious master’; for merely to be 
old is merely to be in a state of priva- 
tion, it is to be “a paltry thing/ A 
tattered coat upon a stick,” it is to be 
the merest scarecrow, the merest fic- 
tion and semblance of a man, an in- 
animate rag upon a dead stick. A man 
merely old, then, is worse off than 
youth; if the souls of the young are 
captive, the old have, in this sense at 
least, no souls at all. Something posi- 
tive must be added; and if the soul 
can wax and grow strong as the body 
wanes, then every step in the dissolu- 
tion of the body—“‘every tatter in its 
mortal dress’—is cause for a further 
augmentation of joy. But this can occur 
only if the soul can rejoice in its own 
power and magnificence; this rejoicing 
is possible only if the soul knows of its 
own magnificence, and this knowledge 
is possible only through the contempla- 
tion of monuments which recall that 
magnificence. The soul of the aged 
must be strong to seek that which youth 
neglects. Hence the old must seek By- 
zantium; that is the country of the old; 
it is reached by sailing the seas, by 
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breaking utterly with the country of the 
young; all passion must be left behind, 
the soul must be free to study the em- 
blems of unchanging things. 

Here the soul should be filled with 
joy; it should, by merely “studying,” 
commend changeless things with song, 
as youth commends the changing with 
song; it would seem that the problem 
has been resolved, and the poem hence 
must end; but the contemplation of the 
monuments teaches first of all that 
these are no mere monuments but liv- 
ing things, and that the soul cannot 
grow into likeness with these beings 
of immortal embodiment unless it cast 
off its mortal body utterly. Nor is joy 
possible until the body be dissolved; 
the heart is still sick with the impos- 
sible desires of the flesh, it is still 
ignorant of its circumstances, and no 
song is possible to the soul while even 
a remnant of passion remains. Hence 
the old man prays to the sages who 
really stand in God’s holy fire and have 
merely the semblance of images in gold 
mosaic; let them descend, “‘perning in 
a gyre,” that is, moving in the circular 
motion which alone is possible to eter- 
nal things, let them consume with holy 
fire the heart which is the last seat of 
passion and ignorance, let them instruct 
the soul, let them gather it into the 
artifice of eternity and make the old 
man like themselves; even Byzantium, 
so long as the flesh be present, is no 
country for old men. 

What it is to be like these, the soul, 
as yet uninstructed, can only conjecture; 
at any rate, with the destruction of the 
flesh it will be free of its ills; and if, as 
in Plato’s myth of Er, the soul after 
death is free to choose some new em- 
bodiment, it will never again elect the 
flesh which is so quickly corruptible and 
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which enslaves it to passion; it will 
choose some such form of art as that 
of the artificial birds in Theophilus’ 
garden’; it will be of incorruptible and 
passionless gold; and it will dwell 
among leaves and boughs which are 
also of incorruptible and passionless 
metal. And now all sources of conflict 
are resolved in this last: the old has 
become the ageless; impotency has been 
exchanged for a higher power; the soul 
is free of passion and free for its joy, 
and it sings as youth once sang, but 
now of “What is past, and passing, and 
to come’”—of the divisions of Eternity 
—trather than of ‘“Whatever is begotten, 
born, and dies’—of the divisions of 
mortal time. And it has here its country, 
its proper and permanent habitation. 

Although the argument as we have 
stated it clearly underlies the poem, it 
would be erroneous to suppose that 
this in itself constitutes the poem, for 
in that case there would be no differ- 
ence between our paraphrase and the 
poem itself. The poem itself compre- 
hends the argument and collocates with 
it many terms which, although they 
could scarcely be formulated into some 
order approximating the pattern of the 
argument, nevertheless qualify the ar- 
gument and determine its course. The 
basic analogies of the poem—of the 
natural world to a country, of the aged 
man to a scarecrow, of the world of 
art to Byzantium, and of artificial to 
natural generation—all these function 
as do the definitions of terms in actual 

1In his note to the poem (Collected Poems, New York, 
hail de Pues toe tee on 2 Oe 
made of gold and silver, and artificial birds that sang.’’ 
Undoubtedly the Emperor was Theophilus (829-842), and 
the birds conform to the descriptions of certain automata 
constructed for him sy Leo Mathematicus and John 
Hylilas. Cf. Hist. Byzan. Script. post Theoph., Anon. 
Cont. Theoph., 107; Constantini Manassis, Brev. Hist., 
107; and Michaeli Glycae, Annales, 292. See also Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, Chapter LIII, and George Finlay, 


History of the Byzantine Empire (London, 1906), pp. 
140, 148, where further references are given. 
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argument; they serve to delimit the 
sphere of discourse and to make the 
argument intelligible. 

This point is worth some discussion. 
The criticism of poetry has often turned 
chiefly on the so-called psychological 
connotations of readers with single 
words or phrases; but one may doubt 
whether the reader is at liberty to in- 
trude such irrelevances as the accidents 
of personal experience or the inevitable 
ambiguities of language would neces- 
sarily afford. Surely the ultimate con- 
sequence of such assumptions must be 
either that the poem becomes a mere 
stimulus to independent poetic activities 
on the part of the reader—that is, the 
reader becomes the true poet, his read- 
ing the true poem— or, on the other 
hand, that the reader becomes the mat- 
ter or medium of art, in which case all 
the arts would have a common medium, 
the soul of the spectator. Neither of 
these consequences, it need scarcely be 
said, complies with the stipulations 
which initiated this discussion. 

If the basic terms of a lyric poem 
do not receive their meanings from 
the chance associations of the reader, 
neither do they have their dictionary 
meanings; like terms in most discourse, 
they take their significance from their 
context, through juxtaposition to other 
terms with which they are equated, con- 
trasted, correlated, or combined. In the 
present poem, for instance, the term 
“singing” is explicitly extended beyond 
its usual meaning to cover two kinds 
of jubilation, the rejoicing of the nat- 
ural creature and that of the artificial; 
as a consequence, all the terms which re- 
late to jubilation and song are affected; 
for example, “commend,” ‘“‘music,” 
“singing-school,” and ‘‘singing-masters”’ 
suffer an extension commensurate with 
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that of singing. Similarly, the term “‘in- 
tellect’” and all the terms associated 
with it suffer extension; and the monu- 
ments here are not ordinary monuments, 
but changeless embodiments of the 
changeless soul—by no means effigies, 
but truly living creatures, capable of 
will, of desire, of jubilation, of local 
motion, of intellection and instruction. 
Nor is Byzantium the historical city; 
the tourist is not invited to recall that 
here once he was overcharged, nor is 
the historian invited to contribute such 
information as that this was a City vis- 
ited by Hugh of Vermandois; Byzan- 
tium is not a place upon a map, but a 
term in the poem; a term signifying a 
stage of contemplation wherein the soul 
studies itself and so learns both what 
it is and in what consists true and 
eternal joy. 

Furthermore, if the words of a poem 
have meanings which the poet may ar- 
bitrarily determine, the “objects” in 
poetry are also given whatever “‘proper- 
ties” the poet sees fit to assign to them. 
That is, whereas the physical thing has 
its determinate nature and is subject to 
physical laws such as Newton’s laws, 
the “things” of a poem—the artificial 
and natural creatures here, for instance 
—have only such properties as state- 
ment within the poem affords them. 
Poetic statements must not be confused, 
however, with propositions; since they 
are not statements about things which 
exist outside the poem, it would be 
meaningless to evaluate them as true or 
false; they have rather the status of 
definitions or resolutions; and while in 
certain poems the coordination is dia- 
lectical, as in this poem, no criteria of 
dialectic could be significantly applied 
to them, for a dialectic is necessarily 
regulated by the natures of things ex- 
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ternal to the dialectic and must ulti- 
mately be evaluated by references to 
these externals, whereas the coordina- 
tion of elements in a poem cannot in- 
volve reference to anything outside the 
poem. Even when poetic statements are 
incidently true propositions, even when 
their coordination is also cogent argu- 
ment, these coincidences would not af- 
fect their poetic status. Thus, “To His 
Coy Mistress” is an excellent poem, 
whether the lover's argument is valid 
or not. In a sense, every poem is a 
microcosmos, a discrete and indepen- 
dent universe with its laws provided 
by the poet; his decision is absolute; 
he can make things good or bad, great 
or small, powerful or weak, just as he 
wills; he may make men taller than 
mountains or smaller than atoms, he 
may suspend whole cities in the air, he 
may destroy creation or re-form it; with- 
in his universe the impossible becomes 
the possible, the necessary the contin- 
gent—if he but says they do. 

I have said that the bare argument 
of “Sailing to Byzantium” is not the 
poem; but I should argue that the 
argument (considered not as a real ar- 
gument, but, according to what I have 
said, as a certain collocation of terms) 
is the principle of this poem, in a sense 
analogous to that in which, for Aris- 
totle, plot is the principle of tragedy. 
For if the principle is that for the sake 
of which all other things in the poem 
exist, and that, consequently, in terms 
of which all are intelligible, what could 
be the principle, other than the thing 
we have supposed? There is here no 
plot, no ordered tissue of incidents, for, 
first of all, the whole poem is of a mo- 
ment—the moment in which the old 
man confronts the monuments and ad- 
dresses them—whereas a tissue of inci- 


dents, a plot, must extend over a span 
of time. And second, there can be no 
plot because there are no incidents; the 
“events” in a lyric poem are never in- 
cidents as such, connected by necessity 
or probability, but devices for making 
poetic statements. Again, since there is 
no action, there is no agent, that is, 
character, in the sense in which there 
are differentiated agents in drama or 
epic, each duly discriminated for his 
distinct part in the action; rather, the 
character in the sense in which charac- 
ter may be said to exist here is almost 
completely universalized. Hence, if plot 
does not constitute the principle of the 
poem, neither does character; for not 
all the parts of the poem would be 
explicable in terms of character, nor 
are we presented with any precise de- 
piction of character here, as we should 
be if it were the end. On the merely 
verbal level, again, we can account for 
nothing; the words must be explained 
in terms of something else, not the 
poem in terms of the words; and 
further, a principle must be a principle 
of something other than itself; hence 
the words cannot be a principle of their 
own arrangements. 

Rather, it is clear as we. look at the 
poem, that a certain problem orders the 
whole—the problem of finding a suit- 
able compensation for the losses suf- 
fered in old age; the poem begins with 
exclusion from the pleasures of youth, 
develops among ordered dialectical al- 
ternatives, and ends when the problem 
is permanently solved. As the problem 
determines the limits of the poem, so 
it determines all else; the character is 
determined by it, for example, because 
—according to the very nature of the 
problem—a young man could not have 
conceived of the problem as it is stated, 


ne res ee 


es eee 
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nor could a raging and sensual old man, 
nor could an old man who was con- 
tented with age, like Sophocles; since 
an ideal and permanent solution was 
to be given to the problem, a character 
conscious of loss, and capable of con- 
ceiving an ideal solution, was necessi- 
tated. Nothing beside this is indicated 
with respect to the speaker. Again, the 
words themselves are determined by the 
problem; while the choice of metaphors 
of a “country,” or “song,” and of 
modes of embodiment was initially ar- 
bitrary, once the metaphors have been 
stated they must be carried out accord- 
ing to the dictates of the problem; in- 
deed, it is possible to trace variations 
in diction precisely proportional to the 
stages of the dialectic. For example, the 
stages are verbally signalized by the 
succession “flesh,” ‘‘stick,” “dying ani- 
mal,” “gold,” in terms of expressions 
of embodiment, or “‘no country,” “By- 
zantium,” “the artifice of eternity,” 
which is amid “holy fire,” in terms of 


o> ef 


habitation; and the metaphor of the ar-_ 


tificial bird in the fourth stanza bears 
such relation—in terms of setting, song, 
character of joy, object of joy, and 
“bodily form’—to the real birds— 
“those dying generations’ —in stanza I 
as the solution of the problem bears to 
the element the negation of which gen- 
erated the dialectic. In a similar manner 
the presence of nearly every word in 
the poem might be justified if space 
permitted. 

On the basis of our examination, 
then, we may say that there exists a 
kind of poem (since we have here one 
instance of it) which has argument, in 
the sense we have stipulated, as its 
principle; not, let us remember, a dia- 
lectic referable to externals, but a cer- 
tain formal collocation of terms which 
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is referable to nothing outside itself and 
which may be called the soul of the 
poem in the sense in which Aristotle 
calls plot the soul of tragedy. This kind 
of poetry has the same means as trag- 
edy, epic, and comedy, but whereas the 
latter are imitations of human action, 
so that their principle is a certain collo- 
cation of incidents organized by neces- 
sity and probability—whereas, that is, 
these are dynamic, for they imitate 
change—the kind which we have been 
scrutinizing is static; it abstracts from 
motion and change, and though it some- 
times appears to recount events, these 
are not events as parts of a plot con- 
nected by probability or necessity, but 
events in the sense in which we speak 
of events in a philosophical dialogue— 
they are only dialectically separable 
stages in the treatment of a problem, 
and are reducible to statements within 
the problem. Whereas in the Aristote- 
lian treatment of poems which have a 
plot as their principle, certain qualita- 
tive parts of the various species resulted 
from an analysis of the object of imita- 
tion, that is, the action, a different pro- 
cedure is necessary here; the principle 
is a tissue not of events but of ideas, 
and the ordering of the poem will not 
be by necessity and probability, by the 
antecedants and consequents of action, 
but by dialectical priority and posterior- 
ity. Lastly, while character will be neces- 
sitated here as where a plot is the prin- 
ciple, it will be determined, not by its 
share in an action, but by its role in a 
drama, not of action, but of thought. 
That is, it is determined, as the charac- 
ters in a Platonic dialogue are deter- 
mined, by the nature of the discourse 
which they are to utter. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that all lyrics are of the order 
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considered here. The term lyric itself 
has been given an extraordinary variety 
of applications, and the scrupulous an- 
alyst and critic will attempt to keep the 
variety of critical approaches almost 


commensurate with these, on the as- 
sumption that great art—however fa- 
miliar the pattern in which it is appar- 
ently laid—is always in the last analysis 
sui generis. 


The Coming of Dark Wings 


BEULAH MAy 


When a Mexican child sickens the old women come 
Stooping at the door. 

Quiet as the hills, 

Mantled in black, 

With stern Indian faces 

They crouch in the darkened room; 

Only their enigmatic eyes 

Turn as one enters. 


In the smoky kitchen the young wives gather, f 
Tearful and voluble, f 
Stealing glances at the mother i 
Wrapped in her grief. ; 
Rejoicing in their hearts 

That it is none of theirs 

Lying in the bed. 

Forbidden herbs bubble on the stove 

That Aztec witches 

Brewed for Montezuma. 


Children huddle in the muddy yard, 
Hungry and frightened, 

While the men, uneasy away from work, 
Stand talking about the raw-boned horses 
Hitched under the palms. 


The plaster Madonna simpers in her corner, 
Her shrine blooming with flowers 

Which the old women gathered 

Clutched wilting in their bony fingers. 

But their thoughts are beyond, 

Struggling with the dark-winged Gods, 

The Keepers of Life and Death. 
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